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TOWNSEND PRIZE ESSAYS. 


LYRIC POETRY 
THE ODE 


BY WILLIAM AITCHISON, NORWICH, CONN. 


PoETRY and music grew up as twin sisters in remote antiquity. 
The god-invented lyre and the minstrel’s voice combined to give utter- 
ince to the passionate feelings of a warm heart, embodiment to the 
ideal creations of a glowing imagination. Uniting in himself the 
characters of Poet and Musician, the bard was welcome in the palace 
of the monarch and the hovel of the slave ; his presence was alike 
acceptable, at the sacrifice, the banquet and the war-council. Amphion 
with more than Promethean power infused life into the stones, so that 
they took their proper places in the Theban wall, while Orpheus suc- 
cessfully claimed Eurydice from the grim sovereign of Hades. Old 
Pindar next, in his iron chair, made the Grecian temples resound with 
the praises of the gods and the heroes of the various games, his song 
conferring on the fortunate conquerors an immortality, which a thou- 
sand laurel crowns could not bestow. In those early times the law- 
giver pronounced his decrees, the philosopher promulgated his doc- 
irines, the priest veiled his enigmas, and the historian taught the re- 
cord of the past, in the sweet tones of melody and verse. 

But the age of pure imagination and passion passed away, and rea- 
son, to a limited extent, asserted its dominion over the powers of the mind. 
Poetry began to be cultivated as a science by itself, and music was no 
longer deemed indispensable to its success, in surring the hearts and 
moulding the characters of men. ‘I'he lyre was translated to the skies, 
but left its name to that species of composition, in whose service it had 
80 long been honorably employed. After some brief remarks on that 
branch of Poetry thus originating, | will consider more at length the 
Ode, which may be reckoned a species under the generic name. 
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Lyric productions are the offspring of the heart, gather than the im. 
agination. Epic writers and dramatists are to some extent mechanic “al, 
while lyrists are borne aloft on the wings of a genuine poetical furor 
"The forme r pursue the flying thought into its mazy laby rinths, the lat- 
ter only follow it. Those before setting out, measure the extent of 
their journey, and march steadily forward to its completion—thes: 
vive the reins to Pegasus and stop only when he tires. The votary 
of the Lyric muse is confined to no particular class of subjects, [py 
early ages he delighted especially to set forth the majesty of the gods . 
and although the deities were degr aded in some respects to a level 
with beings of human mould, yet Jove from the summits of Olympus 
hurling on his enemies the thunderbolts of his vengeance, Mars with 
eye of fire guiding his chariot over the embattled plain, Pluto from his 
throne of sulphur issuing his mandates to the dusky shades of Tar. 
tarus, the Furnes with serpent hair and scorpion scourge pursuing 
their vietims, and the inexorable Parew spinning and severing the 
threads of human existence, furnished themes worthy of the highest 
flights of lyric genius Nor were there wanting in the ancient my- 
tholowy characte rs of gentler nature. Venus, the personification of 
universal beauty, and her attendants, the Graces, were worshiped as 
devoutly as Juptter—a naiad haunted every fountamm—a dryad danced 
in every grove—and an oread looked from every mountain top. Love 
then as now reigned a monarch in the haman heart. 

While Pindar strung his lyre to the more dignified subjects in his 
hymns to the gods, which have unfortunately perished, and lauded the 
conquerors in the games, Anacreon and Sappho tuned their instru- 
ments, the one to gayer, the other to more tender and more plaintive 
themes. The ‘Teian at the festive board extolled the pleasures of the 
goblet and the power of Bacchus, while the Lesbian maid, in the mur- 
muring grove, told her sorrows to the heedless winds, and sung the 
charms of the obdurate Phaon. The Roman, who is, according to 


Quintilian, “ [, yricorum * * *fere solus levi dignus,” soured with 


Pindar, sighed with S; ippho and grew warm with Anacreon. Jupiter 
and Lydia, the wine-cup and virtue, pleasure and death, are alike cel- 
ebrated in the strains of the Epicurean. 


‘The domains of the lyric muse are as extensive now as in the eai ly 
ages. ‘The gods and godde ‘sses of the old myths have indeed fle: 
before the light of a purer faith, and instead of assuming new shapes, 
as when they sought Egy pt through fear of the giants, have utterly per- 
ished: but new territories have been added, which science and true 
religion have aided the moderns to discover and e xplore : : in fact most 
of the poetry of the present day is lyrical, and from it the cultivated 
and the illiterate derive much e Xquisite pleasure. ‘The lyric bard 
never soars so high as to lose sight of humanity. His strings in a pe 
culiar manner vibrate in hi: umony with the soul of the world ; not th 
mystic, meaningless soul of the world which figured in the ‘old phil- 
osophy, but the great soul that animates all breasts, and is ever respon- 
sive tothe touch of melody. He is emphatically the poet of the peo- 
ple—he speaks not to reason, or knowledge, or refinement alone—!" 
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ery land the attributes of the few—but to feeling and passion, the in- 
entance of all. However men may differ in original constitution and 
joquire d powers ; however exalted or depressed by fortune’s revolving 
wheel; whether endowed with the sternness of the Roman or the soft- 
sess of the later Greek, all have a common nature, and that nature 
possesses a common sensibility. Fear, hope, admiration and joy are 
mutable in their essence, and since the lyric muse ever appeals 

iefly to these, she is certain of success. The Iliad and Hamlet, 

ugh beyond the reach of criticism, have little power over man as 
man. The mass admire the genius of the authors, (that is. if they 
know their names,) wonder at their skill in depicting character, extol 
their comprehensive knowledge of human nature. but are not controlled 
y the passions drawn with such a masterly hand. ‘The fancy revels 
othe creation of the Poet's mind, and the imagination soars heaven- 
ward, while the heart is not permanently affected. But the song of 
Koland inspired an army with courage on the battle-field, and an ode 
of Dibdin’s subdued the mutineers at the Nore. Verses learned inthe 
cradle from a mother’s lips, dwell through life in the chambers of the 
soul, and often exercise a mysterious influence on the character. The 
wanderer in a strange land hears in the snatches of an old song, the 
notes of the birds that warbled from the tree, that shaded the home of 
lis infancy, and recollections of youth crowd upon his heart. But we 
wust bring this rambling rhapsody to an end and proceed to a minute 
examination of the Opg, which has ever been justly deemed the no- 
blest production of the Lyric muse. 

Common feelings and events embodied in dignified language, and 
common language embodying dignified feelings and events, would 
alike full to deserve the name. While Lyric Poetry in general allows 
every variety of subject and sentiment, the Epigram surprises by its 
happy turn of thought, the song pleases by its graceful expression of a 
single emotion or incident, but the Ode fires with enthusiasm, excites 
with passion and leaves us amazed at its magic power. The Epic 
poem paints to the eye armies advancing with all “the pomp and 
circumstance of war,” heroes dropping on the field like autumn leaves, 
cies sacked and in flames, so that we fancy ourselves beholders 
wd imagine we hear the din of arms and the shouts of the combat- 
ints ; the Pastoral conducts us into some fabled ‘Tempe, and points out 
the shepherd reposing beneath the shade amid his flocks, or conversing 
with rustic neighbors around the cheerful fireside : the common Lyric 
extols the black eye and auburn ringlets of Laura, but the ode with a 
stroke enters the passes of the soul and controlls it as it wills. He 
who aspires to write a perfect ode must therefore possess extraordi- 
nary powers. Mediocrity may chisel the marble into geometrical pro- 
portions, but genius must light up the face with intelligence ; 80 any 
petaster may connect high-sounding words in harsh measure, but 
the hand of a master alone can paint the subtle emotion, and * build 
the lofty rhvme.” In conducting the noblest and loftiest themes, the 
tenderest chords of the soul may be struck, and the sweetest music be 
drawn therefrom. A delicate thought may be almost hidden by the 
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towering passions around it, like a wild flower in the crevice of an 
Alpine crag, but when noticed our pleasure is the greater, inasmuch 
as it is unexpected. 

We shall find on examination that most of the finest odes are com. 
posed on subjects which possess dignity and grandeur. This is the 
case with those of Pindar, Dryden's “ Alexander’s Feast,” Collins’ 
“ Passions,” Gray’s “ Bard,” and “ Progress of Poesy,” Smollet’s 
“ ‘Tears of Scotland,” Warton’s Address to “ Fancy,” and the naval lyr. 
ics of Young and Campbell. Sappho’s celebrated ode, commencing, 


‘* Blest as the immortal gods is he,” 


and that of Collins on the death of ‘Thompson, may perhaps be reck- 
oned exceptions. ‘Their subjects, though perhaps not grand, are soul- 
subduing and pathetic. 

Mystery too furnishes a favorable theme for the lyric muse, as is 
proved by some of the productions of eastern nations, particularly the 
Hindoos. The following are the first two stanzas of a hymn to Nar- 
rayno, “ the spirit of God,” translated from the writings of the ancient 
Brahmins, which deserve a very high rank for their intrinsic excel- 
lence :— 

Spirit of Spirits, who, through every part 

Of space extended, and of endless time, 
Beyond the reach of lab'ring thought sublime, 
Badst uproar into beauteous order start ; 


Before heav'n was thou art. 


Ere spheres beneath us rolled, or spheres above, 
Ere earth in firmamental wther hung, 

Thou sat'st alone, till through thy mystic love, 
Things unexisting to existence sprung, 


And grateful descant sung.” 


By the constitution of man’s nature, he derives pleasure from the 
“ concourse of sweet sounds.” There is mystery in the fact that mer 
sound can thus awaken emotion in the soul, and still more mystery in 
the power we have of perceiving melody, when reading with the ey 
alone, unassisted by the voice. Mysterious as it may be, all are ac- 
quaimted with the fact; hence poets of every name have labored un- 
tiringly to attain perfection in versification. In this department lyric 
writers have excelled, or at least striven to excel. 

Is rhyme essential to the ode? ‘Though no less an authority than 
Milton has pronounced it to be “ no necessary adjunct or true orna- 
ment of poetry, but the invention of a barbarous age, to set off wretched 
matter and lame metre,” we would venture a denial of his assertion, 


sheltered behind the shields of succeeding and distinguished poets. 
Rhyme is to metre what a soft instrumental accompaniment is to the 
human voice in singing, or more exactly what the Aolian attachment 


of Coleman is to the piano. Though unnoticed, its melody steals into 


the car of the listener with indescribable sweetness, and contributes 
materially to the effect produced on his mind. ‘There is danger how- 
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ever of pursuing sound rather than sense. There may be rythm with- 
out rhyme and rhyme without rythm—but while rythm without rhyme 
may be excellent poetry, rhyme without rythm is absolute ly intole rable. 

Few have attempte d to write odes without rhyme, and the "y have 
signally failed. The reason is obvious: the lines are of such various 
lengths and the feet of such different quantities that the influence of 
similar sounds, powerful but secret, is needed to bind them together in 
harmony.* Much contempt has been unjustly heaped on the ode for 
the irregularity of its versification ; but this rather deserves praise 
than censure, if it be not carried to a ridiculous excess. 

The wildness of Pindar is more endurable than the cloying sweet- 
ness and sameness of Pope. But it must be admitted that many of the 
successors of the Theban have passe ‘d the limits a true poetic taste 
would prescribe. The metre of Cowley is almost as harsh as his 
thoughts are abstruse, and it is as difficult to read the one as under- 
stand the other. The following lines with reason called down on him 
the criticism of Johnson : 


“ But stop my muse— 
Hold thy Pindaric Pegasus closely in, 
Which does to rage begin— 
*Tis an unruly and a hard mouthed horse 
"Twill no unskillful touch endure, 


But flings writer and reader too that sits not sure.” 


While Epic marches with stately and regular tread to the shock of 
battle, and Elegiac, with funeral pace, follows the hearse to the place 
of burial, Lyric verse in the Ode dashes like the war-horse to the 
strife, runs wild with passionate grief, or bounds along with extatic 
joy. The heavy spondee, the nimble phyrric, and the tripping 1ambus 
advance together in harmonious confusion. ‘The lines lengthen and 
contract, halt and wheel, like the columns of a well-disciplined army 
when engaged in combat, none interfering with its neighbor or hin- 
dermg the designed effect. Nowhere is the skill and genius of the 
Poet more conspicuous than in the combination of feet and the collo- 
cation of measures. Whatever can be done to adapt the sound to the 
sense may be exhibited in the Ode most perfectly, so various are the 
subjects, and so great license has custom given tothe writer. All the 
petty tricks however to which some Poets have resorted, for the sake 
of eflect, should be studiously rejected, as unbecoming its inherent 
and appropriate dignity. Alliteration is a mark of ingenuity, not ge- 
nius ; and is gener rally faulty, since it is characteristic of a lowe er spe- 
cies of composition. The following lines in the first stanza of Gray’s 
Bard appear almost puerile :— 

“ Ruin seize thee, ruthless king !” 
and, 
“ As down the amp of Snowdon’s shaggy side.” 


* Strictly, ene cannot be predicated of Poetry, for a succession of canta ts is re- 
quisite to it. But melody (the proper word) is a succession of agreeable simple sounds. 
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in the odes of Collins, than whom none ever possessed a nicer ear, 


“ The rich stream of music winds along 
Deep, majestic, smooth and strong.” 


The simple reading of “ Alexander's Feast,” has asimilar effect to 
the execution of an Oratorio of Handel by a full Orchestra. At the 
pleasure of ‘Timotheus, we, no less than the Conqueror of the world, 
are soothed when he sings— 


“ Of Bacchus, ever fair and ever young ;” 
tears begin to flow when he mentions 


“ Darius, great and good, 
By too severe a fate, 
Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen, 
Fallen from his high estate ;” 
and when he 
“ Strikes the golden lyre again, 
A louder yet and yet a louder strain,” 


we see the stern, but shadowy forms of the heroes who had fallen at 
the Granicus, and who had been left the prey of the vulture and the 
jackall. We start with terror at the red glare of the torches they 
brandish—we tremble at the frantic shouts raised by the princely ban- 
queters. 

In treating of the style appropriate to the Ode we shall enter into no 
discussion of the numerous theories that have been advanced respect- 
ing the language suitable for poetry in general. We shall not attempt 
to decide the merits of the various schools, or the abilities of their mas- 
ters. Mr. Wordsworth maintains that the language of the muses 
should be that of men in common life—others that poetry is distin- 
guished from prose by the fact that it deals with few abstract ideas, 
but rather with objects that appeal to the senses, and others still, hold 
different opinions. Whatever may be the truth, the ode furnishes an 
opportunity for the display of the most exquisite taste in all that con- 
tributes to perfect diction. [t may be reckoned the gem in the poeti- 
cal cabinet, and should always sparkle with both natural and artificial 
brilliancy. In proportion to the smallness of a statue the more skill is 
requisite in the sculptor, in order to secure the perfection of every 
part ; so the lyrist needs the most consummate genius in adorning his 
production with every possible excellence of imagery, versification 
and sentiment. ‘The defect that would pass unnoticed in the pave- 
stone might destroy the beauty of the diamond. He who would write 
a faultless ode should possess the softness of Raphael, and the majesty 
of Michael Angelo, Corinthian delicacy and Gothie grandeur, “ the 
Grecian genius and the Roman spirit.” He cannot sit down to elaborate 
like a mechanic, without emotion and without fire ; he must not only 
write but feel, not only paint but create. When he is thus truly in- 


spired,— 
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“ Bright-ey’d Fancy hovering o'er, 
Scatters from her pictur'd urn 
Thoughts that breathe and words that burn.” 


The ode admits of bold and rapid transition in thought, as well as 
versification. As no two consecutive couplets may be alike in metre, 
so no two may be employed on the same idea. Want of unity, how- 
ever, is as great a fault here as in the drama; and the skill of the poet 
is displayed in combining these seemingly heterogeneous parts into 
one harmonious whole. Strong emotion does not find vent in rounded 
periods : hence that pleasing abruptness which we discover in David, 
Pindar, and other later bards. But this propensity to wildness, as Dr. 
Blair intimates, has been carried too far by imitators who are amusingly 
burlesqued by Saome Jenyns. ‘The madness of the master is guided 
by wisdom, Uhat of the scholar by folly. ‘This irregularity is however 
far from necessary, for that ode of Sappho so happily translated by 
Mr. Phillips, to which allusion has already been made, soothes the 
soul into a dream-like languor, the tide of feeling flowing along lke a 
deep, but smooth and noiseless stream. 

The imagery should be natural but not common, abundant but not 
profuse, original but not extravagant, introduced with taste, and not 
nlastered on here and there as chance may direct, as stiff as the fig- 

esof a Dutch painter. Here the skill displayed in painting an ob- 
ect or a passion by a single stroke finds ample room for exercise, be- 
cause the shortness of the ode forbids a minute detail of particulars. 


The metaphor and simile may be exhibited in the highest perfection, 

while Prosopopwia endows inanimate nature with motion, and Apos- 

trophe invokes all that is in the heaven above or the earth beneath. 
Who is so blind that he cannot see in the portrait of Collins, 


“ Danger, whose limbs of giant mould 
What mortal eye can fixed behold? 
Who stalks his round a hideous form, 
Howling amidst the midnight storm, 
Or throws himon the ridgy steep 
Of some loose hanging rock to sleep.” ? 

The ode begining “ How sleep the brave who sink to rest,” contains 
perhaps the most felicitous selection of images that can be found in an 
equal number of lines by any uninspired writer. 

What has been said of the Ode with the exception of versification 
is well illustrated in the song sung by Moses and the children of 
Israel, after God had appeared for their deliverance by overwhelming 
the Egyptians in the Red Sea. This ode is at once the most ancient 
and the most sublime. It is characterized by dignified simplicity of 
language and elevation of sentiment—abruptness of transition from 
one theme to another—appropriateness, strength and beauty of imagery. 
The deliverance it celebrates was wonderful, well-calculated to awa- 
ken emotions of the deepest gratitude and sincerest adoration. The 
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destruction it recounts was fearful and entire, prompting feelings of re- 
verence toward the Almighty, and triamph over the foe. 


“[ will sing unto the Lord, for he hath triumphed gloriously ; 
The horse and his rider hath he thrown into the sea.” 


This exordium could not be surpassed. We are delayed by no detail 
of previous events, having either a remote or direct connection with 
the subject. We find ourselves at once “in medias res.” The first 
line is an outburst of lofty exultation ; the second expresses the occa- 
sion of it in words at once particular and comprehensive. ‘The picture 
is finished at a stroke, yet not only the rider but his horse is introduced, 
to show the comple teness of the enemy's overthrow. Here is mani- 
festly no elaborately-wrought proem ; no straining after forcible origin- 
alitv. The thought stands out in naked grandeur, unencumbered by 
rhetorical artifice : it passes from the heart of the writer to that of the 
reader, without receiving a coloring from any intervening medium 
whatever 
After asserting his confident reliance on the Lordy who was his 
strength and song, and his purpose to exalt him as his own God and 
the God of his fathers, the poet, with that amplification so peculiar to 
Hebrew verse, dwells more minutely on the event he had just wit- 
nessed : 
** Pharaoh's chariots and his host hath he cast into the sea : 

His chosen captains also are drowned in the Red Sea. 

The depths have covered them : 

They sank into the bottom as a stone.” 


Not only the host of Pharaoh, but the chariots of war, are destroyed, 
and his chosen captains are “ drowned in the Red Sea.” Here is the 
particular for the generic word, which Whately thinks so conducive to 
energy. Not only did the water cover the whole multitude, the men, 
the horses, the armor, and all the appendages of war, but “ they sank 
into the bottom as a stone.” How fearfully impressive is the closing 
line! We tremble as we gaze upon the calm surface of the deep, to 
reflect on the fate of those who, in their pride, exulted a moment before 
at the prospect of speedily glutting their thirst for vengeance. 

After addressing the right hand of God, which had “ dashed in 
pieces the enemy,” he proceeds :— 


* Thou sentest forth thy wrath, 
Which consumeth them as stubble : 
And with the blast of thy nostrils 
The waters were gathered together: 
The floods stood upright as an heap, 
And the depths were congealed in the heart of the sea.” 


Here we behold the ire of the Almighty hurled like a weapon against 
the foe, and as the fire consumes stubble, it destroys him. ‘“ With the 
blast of thy nostrils :” this image is exceedingly grand ; the Lord 1s 
represented as rising in his fury, while from his distended nostril is- 
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sues the blast that divides the depths, so that they are “ congealed in 
the midst of the sea.” 

He then passes by a rapid transition to the circumstances of the pre- 
vious pursuit, and in order to render their doom doubly appalling, rep- 
resents the Egyptians as inflated with pride, and confident of vic tory 
The enemy said, “1 will draw my sword, mine hand shall destroy 
them ;” but when God blew with his wind they “sank as lead in the 
mighty waters.” One hour hears the confusion ot pursuit, the ratthng 
of armor, the thundering of chariot wheels, the neighing of steeds and 
the shouts of anticipated triumph ; the next witnesses all hushed in 
the silence of death. 

In view of such a change wrought for himself and his people, well 
loes the Hebrew bard exclaim :— " 


“ Who is like unto thee, O Lord, among the gods? 
Who is like thee, glorious in holiness, 


Fearful in praises, doing wonders !” 


Then by another bold, but rapid traggition, he plunges into the future, 
and prophesies the effect produced surrounding nations when they 
hear of this miraculous interposition of Jehovah : 


“ The people shall hear and be afraid: 
Sorrow shall take hold on the inhabitants of Palestina 
Then the dukes of Edom shall be amazed ; 
The mighty men of Moab, trembling shall take hold upon them ; 
All the inhabitants of Canaan shall melt away.” 


The energy and vividness of this description is truly surprising. ‘They 
hear, tremble, and are subdued! Dreading the fate of Pharaoh's host, 
they yield to the chosen of God. 

This lyric, thus imperfectly examined and briefly commented upon 
will be found in every respect, perhaps, equal to any like production 
ever written. ‘The circumstances are so well selected, the imagery 
so grand, the style so energetic, and the transitions so rapid, but natu 
ral, that we cannot sufficiently admire the genius of the inspired author 

After this consideration of the Ode, no one will wonder that our 
language can boast of so few that possess distinguished merit. If a 
poet is greedy of immortality, he should seek it in an Epic of twelve 
books, rather than an ode of as many lines. One misdirected stroke 
of the sculptor’s hammer may essentially mar the beauty of an Apollo, 
and one idea injudiciously expressed or withheld may soil or render 
imperfect this gem of Poesy. Six authors only have been gifted with 
the lyric crown: of these, three belong to the ancients and three to 
the moderns—Pindar, Sappho, Horace—Dryden, Gray, Collins. 
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THE NEBULAR THEORY. 
BY SAMUEL EMERSON, ANDOVER, MASS. 


‘Tue theory which it is our present purpose to consider, though sug. 
yested by the belief that the nebula which have been discovered jy 
the heavens, are indeed collections of aerial cloud-like matter, is, by no 
means, dependant upon it. The telescope may prove that all these 
appearances are caused by clusters of stars, rendered idistinct by 
their immense distance, and yet the evidence on which the theory 
really gests will be rather strengthened than impaired. For the fact 
that nebulous matter exists somewhere, is, in itself, no evidence at all 
that this solar system was once in that condition ; while it adds much 
to the completeness and strength of the Nebular ‘Theory to Suppose 
that all the matter which constitutes the visible heavens was reduced 
atthe same time from its pristine chaotic state. And if it can b 
proved that any is yet, either pemthanently or transiently, in this state, 
we must find means to account for such irregularities. 

It is, then, by a careful collation of what seem the arbitrary phe- 


nomena of our solar system, that we are to find the principal evidence 
either for or agaist this the ory. La Place, from the consideration of 
only a part of these, caleulated that the probability against the suppo- 
sition that the degree of harmony and fitness we find in them was 


the result of chance, was as millions of millions to one. Surely we 


have no stronger evidence of any thing which we say we know. It 
must then have been the result either of the direct volition of an all- 
controlling Intelligence, or of the operation of laws dictated by such 
Liat lligens ie 

In support of the first supposition, it may be said that the Deity 
knew it was best that the planets should revolve in the same plane, 
that their distance from the sun should obey a certain law, that their 
equatorial and polar diameters should have a certain relation to each 
other, and even that the materials of the earth should be arranged in 
strata, and accordingly He made them so. 

But, on the other hand, it can be said that all nature shows that it is 
not God's way to work in this arbitrary manner. ‘That He appears to 
delight in accomplishing the most intricate and diverse results by the 
simplest means, and in perfect accordance with the laws He has fixed. 

And, again, it we have anywhere evidence of the direct volition of 
the Deity, it is where we find something exactly adapted to a certain 
purpose, without any other cause which could produce such an adap- 
tation, except the fiat of the Almighty. Such an exact adaptation we 
do not tind in the solar system, though there is regularity enough to 
teach us that it must have had a cause. : : 

Again, if some of these phenomena should be established by God on 
account of their utility, it is altogether incompatible with what we 
know of [fis character, that he should amuse Himself with making the 
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planets all turn on their axes in the same direction that they revolve 
in their orbits, or with burying fossils in their substance 

(ll these objections obtain against the supposition that this arrange- 
ment was effected by means of laws called ito being for that special 
purpose, and which, when they had accomplished it, were laid aside 
as ust le SS. 

But how were these phenomena produced in accordance with the 
existing laws of nature ? 

In attempting an answer to this inquiry, it must be admitted that 
we have clearer evidence of the fact than of the manner in which it 
was accomplished. But let us see if some the ory has not, at least, a 
presumption in its favor. 

Can we suppose that the planets were drawn, like comets, from 
those abysses of space of which we know nothing, to a position near 
the sun, and then retained there by its attraction’ = It is enough to say 
of this supposition, that it only affects a part of the phenomena we are 
to consider, that it involves those in greater difficulty than before, and 
that it is mechanically impossible. 

But can we not suppose, with Buffon, that the planets were once 
parts of the sun’s mass, and that they have been struck off by some 
ponderous comet ? Not unless we can also suppose W ith him, that 
the sé ce tached masses could Increase the lr own ve locity, on the prin- 
ciple of the man who got into a basket to lift himself to the moon 

Let us now compare ‘The Nebular ‘Theory’ with these and with 
facts; for it is the only other one known to have been proposed, 

lt supposes that the matter of which our solar system, and, yp rhaps, 
the whole visible universe 1s composed, Was once In astate of extreme 
diffusion. Perchance it existed so from the begining, as simple mat- 
ter, devoid of all those subtle and varying laws and qualities which we 
know to be its accidents, ‘ without form and void,’ 
own good time, the spirit of God moved on the face of the yu Iding 
mass, imparting to its particles certain universal principles, such as 
attraction, cohesion, and elasticity. Perhaps he added to these those 
peculiar principles which produce heat and light. [Gen.1, 3.] By 
the simple agency of such principles, according to this theory, those 


Verchance, in His 


wondrous systems we are to contemplate, might have been developed 
from a formless chaos. 

The principal difficulty in this, as in every other machine, 1s to get 
itto working ; to obtain a rotary motion and a nucleus. 

Some men find no difficulty at all in this. ‘They say that the rush- 
ing together of water or of air causes W hirlpools or whirlwinds ; and 
that therefore the collapse of nebulous mass, by the mutual attraction of 
its parts, would produce a rotary motion But they seem to forget 
that these terrestrial currents might have been affected or even effected 
by extraneous obstacles and forces. ‘The principle that every motion 
or change of motion, imparted to any hody, is counterbalane ed by an 


exactly equal and contrary motion, or change of motion, in some other 
body or bodies, teaches us, that, although by their mutual action a 
system of bodies or parts of a fluid mass may blend in the wildest 
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confusion, though thev may be subject to friction, collision, and repul- 
sion in every form and degree ; yet such mutual action of its parts will 
not, in the least, affect either the direct or rotary force of the mass, 

But vet, if the members of a system of bodies were irregularly ar- 
ranged, their mutual attraction would not impel them to a common 
centre, but eause them to describe tracks which would blend and twine 
in the most intricate manner. And if the space in which they moved 
was Immense, compared with the size of the bodies, there would be little 
danger of collision. And though the comparative velocity with which 
each would move, when near the common centre of gravity, would 
tend to prevent too great an accumulation there, yet we should expect 
to find them most frequent near that point. 

Mav it not be, that such is the actual condition of those masses of 
fluid matter, into which the primitive chaos would naturally collect, in 
consequence of such an exercise of Divine power as we have sup- 
posed, [Gen. i, 6,] and of the systems of stars—the nebule ultimately 
developed from them ; and that the permanence of the universe is en- 
sured by the irregular diffusion of the parent matter, and the small- 
ness of the systems formed from it? Is it impossible that the clouds of 
Magellan may indicate the position of the centre of gravity of these 
systems ora detached portion of them ? 

’ When we consider that each of the masses, into which we have 
supposed the original chaos divided, is affected by all the rest, the 
chance 1s infinite that each would acquire a rotary motion, 

Lut how shall we obtain a nucleus’? If a mass had little or no ro- 
tary motion, and did not break up, as we have supposed the original 
mass to do, we should find no difficulty at all in this. For it would 
soon become all nucleus. Again, if only the outer rim should have a 
rotary motion impressed upon it, an immense mass in the interior 
might contract and form a nucleus, about which that rim or the bodies 
formed from it would revolve at an immense distance, unless enticed 
away by some potent neighbor. If, as is hardly possible, the interior 
had the greater rotary force impressed upon it, it would be difficult to 
get itto the centre without the outside came with it. But if the rotary 
motion was more regularly diffused, then the mass would become ob- 
late in the direction of the equator of its motion and the centripetal 
and centrifugal forces of the several parts, as well as the increase of 
rotary motion in each, would vary nearly as the distance of each from 
the axis of motion, though the interior parts would probably acquire 
the centrifugal velocity requisite to counterbalance their centripetal 
attraction a little before the rest, and commence expanding. Such ex- 
pansion would be accelerated ; the outer parts being still drawn in- 
ward, thus forming a ring. If, at any stage of this progress, the resist- 
ance to further contraction should counterbalance the tendency to 
such contraction, (and under certain circumstances that tendency might 
be very slight,) then the body would retain the form it had acquired, 
and remain permanently in a nebulous state. 

But if, at any stage of any one of the processes just described, the 
mass should break up into separate portions, (which would collect into 
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systems and stars,) these would move among each other, obeying the 
general prince iples to which the mass was at the time subject. 

May it not be that such is the condition of the starry nebulw 
May it not be that nebule to which belongs the group of stars of which 
our system forms a part, may have thus acquired the form of a ring ot 
wheel, about whose centre its several parts would describe devious 
orbits’ ’ At all ev vents, Herse he ll has found reason for the be hie f, that such 
is the actual condition of our nebula, and observation is constantly 
confirming this opinion. 

But we have, as yet, found no cause which would produce a system 
such as ours. 7 

Suppose that after our nebule had broken into fragments, two of 
these, one coming from the inside and the other coming from the out- 
side, should meet with considerable force, a thing rather probable than 
otherwise, in the circumstances we have supposed. Portions would, 
of course, fly off in all directions. Might not some of them return in 
the form of comets? The parts more immediately opposed would be 
compressed into a compact mass or nucleus, the velocity of the parts 
next to this would be destroyed, much more than that of the more re- 
mote, and therefore they must contract further, in proportion, to acquire 
the velocity requisite to balance the attraction of the central body, 
leaving, ultimate ‘ly, between these two portions of the system, a region 
less bountifully supplie “d with matter. a h is the actual condition of 
our solar system. [Silliman’s Journal, vi. 137.] 

If the particles of the nebulous mass, which we have supposed sur- 
rounding the nucleus, had not sufficient velocity to balance its attrae- 
tion, they would approach it, constantly separating more and more 
from each other. But the interior parts would reach the limit of their 
contraction much before the rest, and those which did not become 
identified with the central mass would begin to recede trom it, meeting 
and bearing with them the still contracting portions. ‘This would contin- 
ie, the mass losing velocity by its recession from the centre, but gain- 
ing, in a less degree, by the constant incorporation of new matter, till, 
at length, it would have no more power to recede, having just the ve- 
locity sufficient to make it revolve about the sun at the distance it had 
reached. The matter which did not come so near the sun as this, 
would in turn expand, producing a similar result. ‘These results would 
be, at first, irregular rings, formed nearly in the equator of the rotary 
motion of the mass, and all revolving in the same direction. ‘Their 
separation from each other would be nearly in a certain ratio to their 
distance from the sun; though these ratios would be less, as we ad- 
vance nearer the sun, because the interior particles would have less of 
that freedom of motion necessary to the development of these results 

Those mysterious agencies of whose real nature we know so little, 
such as heat and electric ity, would no doubt have an influence tn the 
formation of such a system, espec ially in the correction of great irreg- 
ularities. But I am far from allowing them that age ney, which 1s 
claime d for them by some. If the matter of our syste m was ke pr in 
the state of extreme diffusion we have supposed, by the elastic power 
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of heat, and gradually and regularly condensed by its radiation, I know 
of no pring iple, or combination of principles, which would prevent the 
formation of innumerable rings, or which could unite many of them 
with any degree of regularity. 

If the matter composing each separate ring was irregularly arranged. 
and it would hardly be otherwise in the case supposed, its parts would 
not remain in equilibrium in their annular forms, but they would rush 
together, forming a compact mass. We have seen that the rotary ye. 
locity of the rings, as they were formed would be constantly retarded 
on the inside, and accelerated on the outside. This inequality of 
motion could not be entirely destroyed in each, before the matter 
composing it was collected into one mass, but what remained would 
give the planet a rotation on its axis, in the same direction as it revol- 
ved in its orbit. 

‘The force with which the expanding and contracting portions of the 
mass would meet each other, would increase as we approached the 
centre of motion, and we should expect that therefore in general the 
matter composing the planets would be most dense in those nearest the 
sun; and such is the fact. ‘The same cause would tend to destroy, in 
the inferior planets, that inequality of motion which, as we have seen, 
would cause them to rotate about their axis. Their rotary force might 
thus be so feeble as to prevent them from forming secondary rings, 
though their normal condition would be in many respects analogous to 
that of the mass from which they were detached. 

Again, if the mass of matter in any ring was small, compared with 
its circumference, the inequality of motion of its inner and outer por- 
tions would become in a great measure neutralized, and thus no sec- 
ondary ring would be formed. ‘To this supposition the condition of 
Mars answers. 

The ring formed from the thinly diffused matter between the two 
portions of the system which we have noticed, would be so thin, and 
subject to so many disturbing influences, that it would break up into 
parts, the irregularity of whose motions would be great, while none of 
them would be sutliciently powerful to absorb the rest. Such is the 
condition of the asteroids. 

But the circumstances of the matter which would form the planet 
Jupiter would be extremely favorable to the regular development of a 
secondary system. Its mass would be great, as also its distance from the 
sun; it would be least liable of any part of the system to disturbing influ- 
ences, While the manner in which it acquired its rotary motion would be 
much more regular than that to which the primitive mass had been 
subject. And accordingly we find Jupiter accompanied by a system 
of secondary planets, whose beautiful arrangement could not have been 
the results of chance. 

In the state of condensation which we suppose our system to have 
reached, it would not be impossible that some secondary rings should 
be of such even and firm structure as to preserve permanently their an- 
nular form. Such rings we actually find revolving about Saturn. 

If, however, the parts of any ring were not moving in exactly the 
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same plane, this would tend to disturb the ultimate rotary direction of 
the mass. It might even give a retrograde rotation to part, or the 
whole of that mass, and the bodies formed from it; and that at anv an- 
gle with what its motion would otherwise have been. We should ex- 
pect to find this irregularity greatest toward the confines of the sys- 
tem, because that there the effect of primitive disturbing causes 
would be greatest, the causes which tend to correct such regularities 
would have the least influence, and minor currents which might join 
the mass at any period, would be most likely to spend their force upon 
those portions. The system of Uranus presents phenomena which 
answer to this supposition, phenomena entirely Incompatible with the 

lea that the arrangement of our solar system is the result of the di- 
rect volition of an All-wise and All-powerful Being, exercised in ac- 
cordance with an harmonious plan. 

As we recede further from the centre we should expect to find yet 
sreater irregularity. And though we could imagine many forms, in 
which it might next develop itself, the most probabl. would pe rh ips 
be the formation of two planets, from the extremities of the two pri- 
mary masses, we have supposed to have originated our system by their 
collision. Though these planets would revolve at different distances 
from the sun, yet their mean distance would probably obey the law of 
Bode. One such planet has been found, and the reasoning which led 
to its discovery indicates that another exists. 

The rings from which the secondary planets might have been 
formed, would be composed of matter so far compressed that we should 
expectthe mequality of motion, in their inner and outer portions, to be 
so far destroyed, that the bodies formed from them would have little 
tendency to commence a rotary motion. And if they should acquire 
such a motion, and did not immediately become solid, the attraction of 
bulies so near and powerful as their primaries would soon render that 
motion occillatory, and finally destroy it altogether ; so that the satel- 
lite would constantly present the same face to its primary, as is the 
case with the moon, and all the rest with whose rotation we are ac- 
quainted. 

The extreme diffusion of the parent matter, and the influence of heat 
and kindred agencies, might, in a great measure, prevent the chemical 
union of its particles, till the period at which we have arrived in our 
supposition. But it would doubtless be more in accordance with ap- 
pearances and the fitness of things, to suppose that at this stage of the 
process its ever-vigilant Controller saw fit to distribute among its par- 
icles those peculiar properties by which we distinguish them as be- 
longing to some particular element, such as oxygen, sulphur, or gold ; 
properties which till now would have been worse than useless. ‘The 
result of these principles would be the formation of various chemical 
compounds, gaseous, fluid and solid, which would be suceessively de- 
posited, as circumstances were favorable to the formation of each. 
And when each had found its proper place, [Gen. 1, 9,] the process of 
formation would be at an end. 

As this process was terminating, the earth would for the first time 
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be capable of supporting that principle of vegetation which it would 
now be very proper for the Deity to infuse, and winch would cause the 
yet forming materials to teem with its various developments, as they 
were adapted to the nature of each. Nay! in its nascent energy jt 
might, by its peculiar properties, extricate immense beds of carbon 
from the oxvgen with which it had been combined. 

Nothing would be more proper than that God should now impart to 
the central mass some peculiar principles, which should cause it pe- 
rennially to diffuse those yafluences so necessary to nourish the organ- 
izations He was now calling into being, and by whose borrowed jp- 
fluence the moon might seem “ to rule the night and the stars,” [Gen. 
i, 16.] 

And then there was nothing to prevent the various orders of animal 
life from finding sustenance in the world so appropriately fitted for their 
abode. We would expect that those would first be called into being, 
which could exist in the fluids and gases prevalent upon the yet ayita- 
ted mass, (Gen. i, 20,] and that they should be buried in immense 
numbers in its thin upper film, After it had become more settled, we 
should expect land animals to appear. | Gen. a 25.] 

The structure of the earth, which has of late been so successfully 
studied, furnishes most striking corroboration of these remarks. The 
strata in which the crust of the earth is arranged, always in the sam 
and never in an inverse order; the wild and universal confusion of 
which they give such unmistakable evidence ; the fossils they contain, 
the very foliage of the trees being beautifully preserved ; these and 
many other things seem to say, thatthe earth was formed by the chem- 
ical action of its element brought rapidly together from a state of diffu- 
sion. At least one would think that there was no system of dynamics 
now in operation on this earth, which could accomplish anything like 
this in all the time which ever was or ever will be. 

And when God made man in His own image, and gave him dominion 
over this fair creation, which had sprung thus beautifully from what 
was once a formless chaos, and that by the agency of a few simple 
principles, whose wondrous and multiform resources had hardly begun 
to be developed, no wonder “ the morning stars sang together, and all 
the sons of God shouted for joy.” 

The light and heat still emitted from the sun, and the commotion: 
noticed on its surface indicate that the matter composing it has not yet 
ceased to change. It is contrary to what we know of physical laws 
to suppose that it will always find material to support this kind of ac- 
tion. Is it then destined to be extinguished, leaving the planets to 
revolve about it in darkness and desolation ? 1s it not more in accord- 
ance with the character of the Deity to suppose, that at length some 
explosive energy will be developed or infused, which shall reduce our 
sun, and with it the entire system, to something like its primeval chaos, 
again to collect into new orbs the members of a new-formed system ! 
Nay! may it not be that already our system has repeatedly gone 
through this process’? a thing not impossible, if we suppose the sun 
to have been violently torn into huge fragments before the whole was 
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disintegrated. Fanciful as this may seem, it may be inferred with 
some reason from the fact, that, in the natural world, every thing tends 
wo decay - but as it does so it hastens to reproduce from itself that con- 
dition of matter from which itself sprung, however improbable such « 
result might seem, from the mere examination of its constitution. And 
if it can be proved that worlds are constantly forming about us, suc h is 
perhaps the most reasonable mode of accounting for the phenomenon 

Such are the principal considerations which suggest themselves in 
connection with the Nebular Theory. ‘Though the evidence of many 
of the particulars which we have noticed as (for aught we know) cue 
rious possibilities, is far from demonstrative ; yet, till some simpler 
and more substantial suppositions can be devised, to account for facts 
which so manifestly demand an explanation, the presumption must be 
allawed to be in their favor. But the fundamental principle of the 
theory, that this earth and our entire system was once in a fluid state, 
irom which it has been reduced by physical laws, rests on a presump- 
tion of the same nature, and now of nearly the same strength, as that 
in favor of the doctrine of universal gravitation; evidence which has 
acquired new strength from the progressive revelations of science, and 
which is most conclusive in those parts of the system with which we 
are best acquainted. Certainly we have more reason to believe it 
than Copernicus had to suppose that the earth revolved about the sun, 
(when we remember that he knew not of the principle of universal 
gravitation, and that the other principles on which his conclusion was 
founded were very imperfectly developed.) With greater reason did 
Galileo encounter the ridicule of the vulgar and the anathemas of 
churchmen. But in respect to the exact manner in which this was 
accomplished, we are, and must ever be, left in a great measure to 
conjecture, Man does indeed find more encouragement than he could 
hope to induce him to study his Creator’s works. Yet when he has 
done his utmost, he must ever feel that he has done little towards tath- 
oming His character and His purposes, whose judgments are unsearch- 
able, and whose ways past finding out. Everywhere does he find an 
inscrutable Providence instructing him in accents not to be mistaken. 
“Where was thou,” it seems to say, “ when | laid the foundations of 
the earth’? declare, if thou hast understanding. Who hath laid the 
measures thereof, if thou knowest? or who hath stretched the line 
upon it? Whereupon are the foundations thereof fastened’ or who 
laid the corner-stone thereof, when the morning stars sang together, 
and all the sons of God shouted for joy ?” 
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“my TUTOR.” 


“MY TUTOR.” 
* For it's scold, scold, thump, thump, scold, seold away ! 
The de'il a bit of comfort's there, when ‘Tutors hold the sway.” 
OLD Bono—tmproved. 
Who watches o'er me night and day, 
And gently warns me when I stray 
From laws, like ruins, old and gray? 
My Tutor. 


Who bids me read the weary tome, 
And bores me in this classic home— 
The Augur of our College Rome? 
My Tutor. 


Who crams my head with heathen Greek, 
In summer mild and winter bleak, 
And coolly smiles from week to week ? 

My Tutor. 


Who summons Bill, and Bob, and Ben, 

And crams them in a college den, 

Where roams a bedbug now and then? 
My Tutor. 


Who seeks the dark Lyceum tow’r, 
When, fresh from club or ladies’ bow’r, 
I ring the bell at midnight hour? 


My Tutor. 


Who makes me over Optics weep— 
A glassy river quite too deep— 
Until my optics close in sleep ? 


My Tutor. 


Who, when my cheek is pale with care, 
With accent bland and kindness rare, 
Prescribes for me the country air ? 


My Tutor. 


And when my College course is run, 
And College woes and pains are done, 
Who says my cares have just begun? 


My Tutor. 


Then, when in after years I roam 
From city walls or village home, 
I'll link with every dusty tome, 
My Tutor. 





LA SOMNAMBULA. 


LA SOMNAMBULA. 
A NIGHT SCENE. 


“ Doct. You see her eyes are open 
Gent. Aye, but their sense is shut.” Macheth. 


A supernatural sleep—the physical nature mastered by the spiritual 
—Life and Death in a fraternal embrace--angel courage in a human 
breast—the material world a rayless blank—‘/us is Somnambulism. 

Touch, if you dare, proud mortal, the springs of this fearful myste- 
ry! Lift, if you can, the dark veil which God has thrown around it! 
You must fling yourself into the borders of an unseen world—you must 
grasp the mysterious link which joins soul and body ere you can seize 
the mighty secret. Earth has her mysteries—the great surging ocean 
his—men, weak worms of the dust, have theirs—-and why not God His ! 

You have been in the forest; you have seen on every side the flow- 
ers bud and bloom ; you have looked with wild delight upon their varied 
and delicate coloring ; but can you tell me why they live—what is the 
secret of their existence—what the great life-principle’ ‘There are 
mysteries all around you—profound mysteries, whose distant rays no 
telescope can gather, whose wondrous scenes no eye can reach. Such 
an one is Somnambulisin. 

On a mountain crag, rough and precipitous, towering far above the 
bleak rocks around, stands a slender maiden, looking fearlessly down 
from that dizzy height, and weaving a wreath of flowers for her hair— 
yet, she knows wt not! You see that fearful chasm, a sabre-cut from 
the hand of Almighty power, spanned by the boughless trunk of a 
fallen tree. Over that frail bridge, beneath which dashed the mountain 
torrent, passed a fearless youth and lived ; yet he knew not the hazard 
he had run ! 

The dramatists have based many of their passion-scenes upon the 
phenomena of Somnambulism. Lady Macbeth springs from her 
troubled couch, and moves before us a majestic and beautiful fiend. 
The dying groan of the gray-haired Duncan rings in her ear, and to 
her spirit-vision, there is blood upon her pale and spotless hand. “Out, 
damned spot !” she murmurs, and the stained soul, unconscious of 
aught save ite own unnatural guilt, reveals its secret in the fearful 
words. A more beautiful but less awful scene is that in “ La Somnam- 
bula,” where “ Amina” is beheld slowly crossing a narrow bridge, be- 
neath which roll crested billows, leaping from rock to crag, her sweet 
mild eyes turned prayerfully to Heaven, and her thoughts busy—O ! 
fearfully busy—with the dark past, and doubtful future. From her in- 
nocent heart flow innocent thoughts, and the cloud of suspicion which 
had estranged her high-souled lover is forever dispelled. 

From fact and fiction we have illustrated the phenomena of Somnam- 
bulism. Proud Philosopher, can you explainthem ? Can you tell me 
how this mysterious sleep is produced, w/v so often leads the dreamer to 
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a place of danger ; what enables him to run the most fearful hazards 
with perfect safety? You have theories, subtle and ingenious theories, 
but dare you ¢rust them? Do you not feel that they are, after all, but 
uncertain speculations? Is there not in the singular conduct, in the 
supernatural daring of the Somnambulist, something which baffles the 
keenest scrutiny—something almost miraculous ? 

Let us linger for an instant amid your strange and complicated theo. 
ries. You say that the Somnambulist is unconscious of surroundin 
objects. Task you how this harmonizes with the fact that his eyelids 
remain unclosed? Rays of light from surrounding objects must fall 
upon the unveiled lenses of the eye ; images must be formed u 
the retina, and conveyed by the optic nerve to the brain. How then 
does it happen that the mind is unconscious of images naturally formed, 
and naturally presented to its spirit-glance? Your answer is certainly 
plausible. You tell me that the mind is preoccupied——its attention di- 
verted by deep thought, and I accept the explanation. Granting then 
the correctness of your position, I ask you once more how it harmon- 
izes with the well known phenomena of Somnambulism? How, for 
example, does “ Amina” cross unharmed a frail and tottering beam span- 
ning atorrent’? The mind exerts no influence to this end, for by your 
supposition it is insensible to surrounding objects. ‘The will does not 
act upon the muscles, because your theory disregards this agent, and 
makes the “ volition nerves” inferior to, and overpowered by, the “ mo- 
tive nerves.” What power then guides the maiden over that slender 
bridge? You say that it may result from the memory of an intention. 
Now then, | can imagine cases in which this cause might have opera- 
ted, but yet | cannot deem it a solution of the Somnambulic problem ; 
for that any one, ina waking state, should form the intention of climb- 
ing to a housetop, of walking on its summit, of crossing dangerous 
chasms, of doing everything and anything, black with danger, surpasses 
belief. 

No! Philosopher, you must not meddle with the profound mysteries 
of Jehovah. As well try to ensnare the lion with a spider’s web as to 
yrasp the supernatural with your gossamer theories. You have tempt- 
ed Heaven already. You have brought within the range of your dar- 
ing eye a myriad mysteries of nature, and have trod with sandalled foot 
the very borders of Eternity : you have aimed the telescope of mind at 
the very crown of God: you have thrown, with the mirror of Reason, 
a thousand burning rays into the palace halls of Heaven: you have 
sent the electric messengers of thought far away into the dark and dis- 
tant future ; and now it is time for you to pause. You have wandered 
far enough into the dim forestof mystery. Another step! and the gulf 
of scepticism may open before you: another step! and the poison fang 
of infidelity may strike its victim. Let not pride of intellect lead you 
to measure swords with the Eternal One! See to it that you do not 


push the bannered hosts of Reason into the fearful defiles of Heavenly 
vengeance ! 


I am not superstitious, 1 do not shudder at evening tales of witch, 


of phantom, and of “ goblin damned.” 1 know how much of falsity is 
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mingled with these wild narrations, yet I do believe in celestial visit- 
ants. I do believe that the winged angels are united to us by spirit 
links ; that their invisible forms are circling round us night and day ; 
that they strive to lead us in suppliance to the feetof God. 1 beheve 
too, that they have the power of clothing themselves in visible forms 
of appearing to men in dreams, and at the solemn midnight hour. You 
will smile, Philosopher! You will call this belief an idle whim, a boy- 
ish vagary. Smile on! I do not write for you! | write for minds 
untainted by the poison-breath of pride, unchained by the fetiers of an 
iron Philosophy. . 

My readers must not deem what | have thus far written unnecessary, 
for the scene which | am about to relate, thrilling as it is in itself, be- 
comes still more so when viewed, not as the effect of known physical 
laws, but as something mysterious and unaccountable. Beheld from 
this point of view, none will wonder that it has left a deep impression 
upon my mind, and that its supernatural terrors are as clearly before me 
now, a8 if but an hour, instead of four long years had elapsed since its 
occurrence, Often have my thoughts reverted to that terrible “ night 
scene,” and a thousand times has the same pale, spectral figure, whose 
presence then checked my very heart throbs, appeared in phantom- 
crowded dreams ; and if the narration falls far short of the reality—as 
I know it must—I can only ask of my readers to imagine what cannot 
be described. 

lt was a pleasant scene—that quaint old farm-house, with its green 
grassy lawn, and drooping willows whose boughs bent gracefully in rain- 
bow curves. ‘Time had garlanded its gray roof with moss, and wo- 
man’s gentle care had veiled the windows and the porch before the door 
with vines, whose summer foliage softened the light within. It was a 
happy place, for while flowers and trees and golden sunshine made it 
fair without, contentment, love, and generous hospitality made it fair 
within, It seemed to me like home, and yet ] was but a transient vis- 
itor, and the valley of my birth wasmiles away. Wearied with the toil- 
some routine of daily study, | had thrown my books carelessly away, 
preferring the wild freedom of the country to a confinement in the hi- 
brary, even though Cicero and Demosthenes were there with their bold 
and persuasive eloquence, and Horace and Anacreon with their glorious 
odes to “ lustrous eyes,” and “ rosy wine,” and with a bounding heart, 
as yet undimmed by sorrow, | had sought the rural home of my earliest 
and truest friend. 

There was something strange in the character of Colonel A , 
something which all felt but none could accurately define. Warm heart- 
ed, kind, and generous to excess, he was yet unaccountably reserved, 
and even stern in appearance, and, to the eye of a casual observer, 
would have seemed like a cold and lifeless statue that might be broken, 
but would never bend. And yet, when his calm gray eye was turned 
upon you with its clear and searching glance, though you might feel its 
power, you did not dread its influence, for strangely enough the milder 
rays of love and kindness were blended with its diamond brilliance. 
He was passionate, but forgiving—proud, but generous—stern, but kind 
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—inflexible, but deliberate, and careful in his judgment; and as the 
blended colors of the solar spectrum produce pure white light, so the 
varied and diverse features of his character combined to produce, in 
the highest sense of the word—a man. 

But by far the most striking peculiarity of his character was a strange 
love of the marvelous, an unwavering belief in the supernatural, which 
tinged even his ordinary conversation with the glowing hues of ro. 
mance. /e could see fays in the flower, ghosts in the grave-yard, and 
phantoms in the air ; he Anew that the spirits of the departed often come 
back to earth, for his aged father, whose material body lay mouldering 
in the shade of the village church, had thrice stood beside his bed in 
the dark, still hours of midnight, and warned him of approaching dan- 
ger. You might tell him that such shadowy visitants were merely op- 
tical illusions—shapes fashioned by a diseased imagination—images 
formed within the mind by the varied and countless rays of fancy ; 
you might support and defend these positions by the most plausible, 
and, if you please, conclusive arguments, and he would listen to you 
with attention, but turn away unconvinced and unshaken in his belief, 

Such a character had strange charms for a youthful mind as active 
and imaginative as mine, and though Colonel A———— was ten or 
twelve years my senior, | had, nevertheless, learned to look upon him 
as a companion and friend, while be in turn evinced for me a warm 
and earnest attachment, because | was bound to him by a chain of 
sympathy, and because he saw in the romantic tinge of my mind the 

reflected coloring of his own. 

One fine spring morning found us seated together in a light carriage 
rattling on over a somewhat rough and uneven road, to a quiet and re- 
tired watering place, known as the “ Clifton Springs.” A beautiful pair 
of jet black horses, worthy to have drawn the chariot of Apollo, were 
bearing us along ata rapid rate, rings of fire flashing at their heels and 
their glossy manes floating in the air. Both were young, mettlesome, 
and fiery, and bounded along as if winged like the eagle. O! howl 
enjoyed the rapid motion, the cool clear air of morning, the golden glow 
of the sun-tinged landscape, and when mid-day found us at our place 
of destination | was half unwilling to alight. 

And yet it was a pleasant place, that Clifton, with its cool and com- 
fortable hotel and its broad and leafy groves, beneath whose shade 
sparkled a sulphur rivulet, whose bed was white with a snowy coating 
which the water had deposited. Business had drawn Colonel A-——— 
to this beautiful spot. A General of Brigade was to be elected, and 
several young oflicers were already seated upon the verandah discuss- 
ing the merits of the rival candidates. And when the hour of election 
came it was found that each had an equal number of votes, and neither 
party was disposed to yield. During the whole afternoon the contest 
continued with a result unchanged, while the storm without—for the 
rain had been falling in torrents since the dinner hour—was only 
equaled by the storm within ; and not until darkness had settled upon 
the earth was the struggle ended. Champaigne and supper, the song 
and the laugh, the jest, and the gay narration succeeded, and, until mid- 
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night, the noisy party sat around the table with all the careless gayety 
of youth. ; 

As the clock struck twelve, Colonel A —, who had drank but 
sparingly, arose from his seat, expressing his intention of immediately 
returning home. In vain his military friends urged the darkness of 
the night, the danger of the road, the violence of the storm, to dissuade 
him from his purpose. The darkness he did not fear; the danger pru- 
dence would avert ; the storm had almost ceased ; this was his answer 
as he bade his gay companions “ good night,” and ordered his carriage 
to be brought. In ten minutes we were driving homeward at a fearful 
speed. 

And now I[ wish to call the attention of my readers to the state of 
mind in which | commenced this midnight journey. They will recol- 
lect, perhaps, that | was a believer in the supernatural ; that | did not 
doubt the existence of spirits whose visible forms often appeared to 
mortals ; that | was young and imaginative, and as a consequence easily 
overcome by strong emotions. They will remember too, that for the 
last eighteen hours my mind had been constantly busy and my feelings 
aroused and in full play. My morning ride had been one of excite- 
ment ; the contest of the afternoon had worked strongly upon my feel- 
ings, and the merriment of the supper table had still further contributed 
to the unnatural flame already kindled. It will be recollected too, that 
there is a well known physical, and | may add, mental law, that “ ac- 
tion and reaction are equal, and in opposite directions,” that is, that 
any great activity of mind, any intense excitement, is followed by an 
equally great depression of spirits, an irresistible feeling of despairing 
melancholy. And this was my condition. 1 had wondered too at the 
suddenness of our departure, at the abrupt and almost stern manner in 
which Colonel A———— had announced it, and, as we passed through 
the hall, | was struck with the paleness of his cheek, and the unsettled 
gleam of his eye. 

It was a dark night, so dark that it was impossible to discern the 
road, and the danger of some sudden accident was momently increas- 
ing. ‘The rain had ceased, but the tempest-clouds still lay in black 
and monstrous masses along the sky, barring the silver rays of moon 
and stars, like convent walls that shut in Beauty fromthe world. And 
ever and anon the fierce lightning would illumine the sky with a red 
and baleful glow, and the batteries of Heaven thunder from their dark 
fortresses of clouds. ‘The whole landscape was robed in gloom, and, 
as if the pall of death had been spread over a sinful universe, not a 
sound ie the fearful, midnight silence. Yet on we drove—our half 
frantic steeds swerving every instant from their path, as lightning 
flashes lit up the darkness for a moment, or the heavy thunder rolled 
sullenly away to its distant caverns. ‘To our distempered minds, the 
air was filled with phantoms, and spectral armies seemed following in 
our track—clinging to the manes of our horses—striding our carriage 
wheels. Yet on! and on!—We did not, and we dared not pause! It 
seemed as if some supernatural power urged us on; as if a terrible 
destiny was to be fulfilled; as if, like Mazeppa on his untamed steed, 
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we were bound to our quivering seats. « For worlds, | would not ep- 
dure again the agony of that night. ‘The cold sweat stood upon my 
brow ; my blood chilled; my brain was almost wild. And he—the 
stern and fearless man, who would have dared the battle tumult, and 
rushed upon a rank of glittering bayonets with a gallant cheer—he woo 
was dismayed; he too had become the plaything of a mad and ungov. 
erned faney, the sport of imaginary fiends. I felé that he trembled, 
and | knew that his cheek was pale. 

It was a steep ascent up which we were now urging our wearied 
horses; an avenue of trees which guarded the road on cither side, like 
giant sentinels ; a forest artery. And if the darkness without was ter- 
rible, the gloom within this leaf-arched pass was doubly so, and seemed 
ww press upon the heart like lead. It seemed as if we had reached the 
portals of eternity ; the entrance to that dark world which Almighty 
Power has canopied with a pall of night unending. It was as if a vast 
grave had opened before us, in whose rayless depths we were doomed 
to dwell, or as if sun and stars and every source of light had been 
blotted out by angry Omnipotence, and the universe shrouded in per- 
petual gloom. Slowly we moved onward. The reins hung loosely 
from my companion’s hand ; his head hung drooping on his breast, and 
I had closed my eyes, to drown in the lethean waves of sleep the wild 
fears that racked me. I had yielded to the Deity of Dreams, and, be- 
fore my inner vision were floating scenes of strange and awful beauty. 
| dreamed of home ; then of the grave. I beheld Aer whose warm, 
dark eye was my life, my light; then a wan, motionless corpse, with 
cheek of snow, and glassy eye. I clasped the hand of a loved and 
cherished friend ; then crossed swords with a fierce and revengeful 
enemy. | sang in heaven; then roamed in the world of wo. 

Thus my mind was wandering—thus, in the depths of dreamland, 
my thoughts were busy, when suddenly, as if a thunderbolt had dashed 
them to the ground, as if a wall of adamant swiftly rising from the 
earth, had barred their progress—our horses stopped, and, motionless as 
statues cast in bronze, stood gazing at a distant object with expanded 
nostril and dilated eye. ‘I'he sudden pause awoke me, and my glance 
fell upou a scene that | would fain blot forever from the page of mem- 
ory. Standing upon the trunk of a fallen tree, and clad in a robe of 
white, was a spectral form, calm and silent as a statue of marble, and 
pointing with outstretched arm to a cross-road near at hand. It seemed 
a spirit from the tomb, sent to warn us of impending danger—so mo- 
tionless and still was its snow-draped form. ‘The lightning flashed 
around us—the thunder rolled madly along the sky ; night and gloom 
added their terrors, but above all, and worse than all, our minds were 
unsettled and confused ; and yet, in that dark avenue, in that dread 
storm, amid that wreck of reason, a terror, more fearful than the wild 
war of nature, had burst upon our vision. O! the cold, icy thrill that 
shot swiftly to my heart; the lead-like pressure that checked my 
breath, the damp dew that started from my forehead, the faint, flutter- 
ing pulse that scarcely told of life—these were nothing—nothing to the 
mental anguish that seemed worse than death. But there it stood— 
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there-——for | see it yet, with its pale, spectral face, and outstretched 

arm, and the drapery of the grave around it. | could not move; | 

could not speak ; [ could not close my eyes ; but gazed upon the dread 

phantom in silent horror. 

And my companion '—~-Upon Aim the scene had fallen like a thunder- 
bolt; he started in alarm, and trembled—aye! man that he was—he 
trembled before that midnight apparition A single moment he sal, 
mastered by a supernatural fear, and then, with the courage of despair, 
and a bound, like that of an ambushed tiger when the hunter approach- 
es, he leaped to the ground. He hurried forward; | saw hun deaw 
nearer and nearer to the dreaded phantom; | knew that his lion-cour- 
age would bear him through the most fearful dangers, but | shuddered 
when | saw him put forth his hand to touch—a shadow’? No' nota 
shadow, for a wild shriek burst upon the air, and the white-robed figure 
fell into his arms. Fear and terror fled, courage und reason re vained 
their sway, and with the speed of lightning I caught the reins and 
lashed the frightened horses with a maniac fury, and it was only by the 
most vigorous effort that | checked their rapid bounds, where knelt 
Colonel A————, supporting an apparently lifeless female in his arms. 
At that moment a vivid lightning flash illuminated the rayless night, 
and displayed to my companion, in the pallid face before him, the fea- 
tures of his promised bride ; of her whose affections he had won, to 
whom his manly vows were pledged, whom he was soon to call his 
own before God and man, and yet he uttered not a word. Cualmly, as 
amother bears her sleeping infant to its couch, he bore her to the car- 
riage. A minute's rapid driving—a loud knocking at the gate, and she 
was in her father’s arms. It was long before returning lile gave color 
to her pale cheek, yet she did revive under the care of a physician, 
hastily summoned, and then fell into a soft and gentle slumber 

As we arose from the breakfast table in the morning, Colonel A—— 
called me aside into the library, and in a hurried and anxious voice 
communicated a fact which | could scarcely credit. ‘There stood 
about half a mile in advance, on the road which led to the Colonel's 
home, a bridge which we had crossed in safety on the previous day, 
although the stream beneath was turbid and swollen by the Spring 
rains. Late in the night, that bridge had been swept away, and but for 
the timely appearance of her who had so terrified us both, we should 
have driven, unwarned, into the raging flood 

Reader, you may assign natural causes to these effects, you may 
term this a simple case of somnambulism, and maintain that 1 differs 
but slightly from others on record, yet | tell you that it was the prov- 
idence of God that produced these results, that saved us from almost 
certain destruction, and I never look back upon that awful might, with 
its real and imaginary dangers, its darkness and its gloom, without 
feeling that to the mercy of Jehovah, and to that alone, | owe my life. 

Colonel A is now married. The pale phantom, which startled 
him at midnight, bas now become the loved and trusting wife, and since 
that hour when she dared the darkness and the storm, unconscious of 
aught around, every tendency to somnambulism seems to have left her; 
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yet often have | heard the happy pair, as they sat by the cheerful fire. 
side, pour out their gratitude to the Eternal One, who made them the 
instruments of each other’s safety and happiness. 


THE UTILITY OF THE PERIODICAL PRESS. 


‘Tne periodical press furnishes the greater part of the reading of the 
people. ‘The educated and the wealthy, indeed, are able to devote 
themselves to literature as embodied in large and gilded tomes, to the 
history and philosophy and poetry of the past. ‘lo these, the wide 
range of Greek and Latin authors is open, as well as the luxuriant field 
of the classics of modern Europe. But the portion of community to 
which the characteristics educated and wealthy belong, is not extensive, 
even in this Republic, though it is here greater by far than in Great 
Britain or on the Continent. Besides these classes, (and, indeed, not 
all who are wealthy,) comparatively few are deeply versed in literature. 
Notwithstanding all that has been said of the intelligence of the middle 
classes, the extent of their acquaintance with literature is generally 
limited. Even now, alter all the advancement in education which has 
taken place, after the reduction in the cost of books and the establish- 
ment of circulating libraries, after the frequent missions of colporters, 
the people (in which term are included the so-called middle and lower 
classes) in all countries are comparatively little acquainted with books, 
Exceptions of course are numerous, else Burns had never known the 
Muses, nor had Burritt left his sledge and anvil to toil in the smithy of 
thought ; but these exceptions serve only to confirm the general princi- 
ple. That the assertion is true of the lower classes none will doubt. 
It is also true of the middle classes. ‘These are in every country the 
business men, The cares of trade monopolize the lives of the greater 
part; or if they turn at all to literary pursuits, it is but for short inter- 
vals, at the close of which they again leave the studio for the counting- 
room. ‘The last novel will, perhaps, win a perusal ; or a new work of 
poetry or of travels will steal an hour from business. Men possessing 
literary minds will break over obstacles and glean something from the 
ever rich harvest of books. But day-books and ledgers receive aclose- 
ness of attention inconsistent with an extensive acquaintance with lite- 
rature. 

These classes of society, however, evidently have a knowledge of 
modern history and philosophy, and fiction and poetry, which precludes 
the idea that they have gathered it all from the few volumes which they 
have perused. ‘I'o one who has observed men and manners in this 


country especially, and also in other nations, it will be unnecessary to 
say that periodical literature is the literature of the people. \t has a 
threefold mission :—to the commercial man it is the medium of business 
intelligence ; to the scholar itis the mirror of the passing literature of 
the day, and the portfolio where are preserved many an essay and poem 
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which shall live while language exists ; but to the man of many toils, it 
is the daily mental food ; at morning and at even-tide, he gathers knowl. 
edge and pleasure from it, while he turns to books, as to sumptuous 
feasts, only at intervals far removed. 

Coleridge, however, declares that “ the habit of perusing periodical 
works may be properly added to Averrhoe's catalogue of weakness of 
memory.” He denies that such * passtime, or rather kill-tame,” is wor- 
thy of the name of reading. “ Call it rather,” he says. “a sort of beg- 
garly day-dreaming, during which the mind of the dreamer furnishes 
for itself nothing but laziness and a little mawkish sensibility ; while 
the whole matériel and imagery of the doze is supplied, ab pl ne 
sort of mental camera obscura, manufactured at the printing office . 
which for the time fixes, reflects, and transmits the moving phantasm 
of one man’s delirium, 80 as to people the barrenness of a hundred 
other brains, afflicted with the same trance or suspension of all com- 
mon sense and all definite purpose.” 

In deference to his high authority, we propose to consider whether 
there rs utility in periodical literature, and if there be, in what this util- 
ity consists. 

We are free to confess that periodical literature is not what it should 
be. But, acknowledging its imperfection, we can vet assert its great 
utility In many and most Important respects, 

The diffusion of intelligence is the most obvious as well as the great- 
est benefit resulting from the class of works under consideration, By 
means of our numerous Reviews, Magazines, and Newspapers, we be- 
cone well-nigh as intimate with the events transpiring in other coun- 
tries as with those of our own immediate neighborhood. Kevolution 
follows revolution ; constitution after constitution is granted by the gov- 
ernments to the people ; battles are fought, and tens of thousands fall, 
slain by fratricidal hands : all these things occur beyond the seas, and 
vet we are as familiar with them as with the movements in our own citv 
or village. ‘The prospects of an abundant harvest, and the condition of 
the markets, in other countries, are as much canvassed among us as are 
those of the county adjacent to our own. Discoveries and inventions 
in science and the arts are made, and soon become familiar in every 
household. ‘The social condition of different countries is scanned, 
and their customs examined and contrasted with those at the antipodes, 
Then, general deductions are made, and important principles are elicited 
Ina word, periodical literature is the Aistory of the present, The in- 
fluence of this general diffusion of intelligence must be great in produ- 
cing community of feeling and of interest among men, inasmuch as it 
suflers none to be strangers, but makes all neighbors. It must be a 
powerful agent in fraternizing the different nations of the earth. 

The periodical press is, also, an important medium for the extension 
of philosophical and theological truth. This will of course be granted ; 
but, it will be said, it is an equally powerful engine of error. Is there 
then anything to be feared from unshackled discussion ? Bryant gives 
a sufficient answer : 
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“ Truth crushed to earth will rise again, 
The eternal years of God are hers ; 
But error, wounded, flees in pain, 
And dies amid her worshipers.” 


It is, undoubtedly, owing to the discussion of matters pertaining to 
philosophy and theology in the periodicals, that so clear ideas so gen- 
erally prevail with respect to them. Abstruse subjects do not often al- 
lure men tothe consideration of them ; they must be presented clothed 
in a garb which is not forbidding, or they will not be examined. Al 
the black-letter lore of Christendom has not so great a direct effect 
upon a community as a single article in a Review, nor is the influence 
of all the philosophical and theological folios and quartos ever published 
so generally felt and so practically useful as that exerted by periodicals 
devoted to, or treating of this class of subjects. 

The importance of the periodical press in this respect is fully appre- 
ciated. No sooner does a division occur in religion, no sooner is a new 
tenet of any kind to be disseminated than a Review or Journal is es- 
tablished for its propagation. It is not sufficient that volumes be pub- 
lished ; the periodical press is put in requisition, because the object is 
to reach the minds of the people. From this fact, an incidental proof 
is derived that the influence of periodical publications is greater than 
that of other issues from the press, 

As an engine of political power, also, the periodical press is worthy 
of consideration. French journalists deserve much of the commenda- 
tion lavished upon their nation for its present position, They had pre- 
pared the public mind for changes in government, else the interdiction 
of political feasts could never have made France a republic. Ireland 
trembles and rocks fearfully as the lever of the press works beneath 
her. A few more exertions, and she must either fall to a deeper, darker 
abyss of woe, or be placed on the platform of political and religious 
freedom. 

The secret of the power of the periodical is, that through it closer 
and more frequent access is obtained to the minds and hearts of the peo- 
ple than by any other method of producing conviction or imparting in- 
struction, It is the companion of every leisure hour ; the fountain of 
much knowledge, the source of great pleasure. ‘Thus, a favorite Re- 
view or Journal possesses an influence over men which they would be 
loth to acknowledge even to themselves, and not unfrequently greater 
than the same writer could exert in any other way. Who does not 
know the secret power of an old and valued friend? Who has not 
yielded many a point more out of regard for such a person, than from 
conviction of the strength of his arguments? Such is the relation of 
the favorite Review or Newspaper. We have learned to have confi- 
dence in its teachings, and we too often act as if we thought its dogmas 
were to be received merely because it advocates them. 

But there is much room in the pages of the periodicals for grave de- 
bate on politics, for keen scrutiny in govermental matters, and for can- 
did criticism of public officers. ‘To these we turn for the benefit we 
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expect to flow from this source. And these, properly managed, are suf- 
ficient defense agatpst oppression and corruption. Viewed in this light 
the periodical press is the right arm of the people, the Palladium of 
liberty. 

lt has, moreover, an aspect more purely literary than any that has 
been mentioned. The departments of Poetry, of Criticism, and of 
Fiction are valuable, and are well cared for in many Reviews and Mag- 
azines, and occasionally even in daily and weekly journals. In these 
departments, literature of the highest order ot merit is found in the pa- 
ges of periodicals. ‘The noblest works of mind are often tirst presented 
to the public by this means, and afterwards published in a separate form. 
In poetry, a great part of all that has come from the press fur many 
years, has thus first met the reading world. Especially is this true of 
American poetry. Longfellow, Bryant, Whittier, Lowell, and others, 
have long been enrolled among the regular contributors to our Maga- 
zines. Criticism, as a department of literature, well-nigh owes its ex- 
istence to the periodical press. Its tendency, when properly conduct- 
ed, is to improve the works of good authors, by pointing out the faults 
to be avoided, and the excellencies to be cultivated; and to free com- 
munity from the trouble of perusing worthless trash, by stamping upon 
it the brand of condemvation, Of periodical fiction, little can at this 
time be said. ‘l'o those who view all fiction as injurious, it will not, of 
course, commend itself. ‘Those, however, who admire tales with 
morals, which improve the mind and elevate the heart, will find here 
much to praise, as well as something to condemn. Indeed, it hes open 
to all that can be said either for or against this class of writing gener- 
ally. Stull, we number it among the benefits, though others will place 
itamong the evils of periodicals. The intellectual might employed in 
the departments just mentioned, is a suflicient guarantee that in these, 
periodicals will compare favorably with what is popularly regarded as 
more studied and more polished literature. 

A taste for literature has grown up from periodical publications, not 
indeed of the purest kind, but certainly better than none at all. Men 
have become readers, and if they do not always read what would be 
most advantageous, they are still supplying to some extent the vacuum 
which reading must fill. The literary taste which has been formed 
needs to be elevated. But will it be easier to do this than it has been 
to create it; and why cannot the samme means be employed which has 
already produced the present standard’ ‘The periodical press has gen- 
erated a very general taste for reading. Not the rich only, but the in- 
mate of the veriest hovel in Christendom peruses the writings of the 
savans of the age. Some have learned to love to study the depths of 
philosophy and theology, and to revel in fiction and poetry ; but the 
taste of a great many is depraved. The power that has generated can 
reform. ‘This yet remains to be done ; but its ultimate completion is 
not to be doubted. ° 

The mischiefs flowing from the periodical press are, indeed, consid- 
erable. But man is ever compelled to receive good alloyed with evil, 
and there are few things in which the alloy bears so small a ratio to 
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the whole. It would not be unwise, therefore, for those who prate go 
much respecting the mischievous effects of perigflicals, to compare 
the benefits and the evils resulting fre them. By this means the 
might, perhaps, obtain an enlightened sense of the utility of the periodi- 
cal press. 


ALBUMS AND ALBUM-WRITING. 
I think Albums are very foolish things.—N. 8S. 8. Beman. 


Went said, O Reverend Doctor! In the mirror of our mind we see 
thy mischievous gray eyes twinkling and sparkling like fire-flies at the 
thought. We seem to see thy rubicund and honest countenance brim- 
ming full of roguery and laughter as thou lookest irreverently on the 
tace of her whose Token of Friendship thou hast so wofully mal- 
treated. Make noi thyself thus merry with her petulance, O Doctor! 
Mark that sullen frown settling on her features as she closes Impa- 
tiently the ill-starred volume, and hastens scornfully from thy presence. 
And the slighted Album,too! How its snowy pages hate to kiss their 
sullied sister! How they refuse to close, and resolutely stand ajar, 
as if unwilling to touch the leaf whose purity thy malicious thought 
hath stained! ‘hou hast done an evil deed this day. ‘The ghosts ot 
murdered Albums, the voices of insulted Friendship, cry aloud against 
thee ' 

Seriously, dear reader, Albums are foolish things. Where they 
first were known, or how they came, or whether they came of their 
own accord, like the frogs of Egypt, it is not our present purpose to 
consider. We verily believe them an antique relic of the barbarous 
ages—an unmeaning custom handed down from century to century 
through barbarian times, and yet existing to ruin the happiness of men. 
A pest, say we, upon the past! If it has brought us aught of good, it 
has also loaded us with evil. If it has taught us any lessons by its 
blundering experience, or given us aught of real wisdom, it has filled 
our minds with false and foolish notions, and burdened us with useless 
and unmeaning customs. A fig then for the past, and a curse upon 
its Albums ! 

The two great objects for which Albums have their undeserved ex- 
istence, we suppose to be, the collection of distinguished autographs, 
and the expression of feelings of friendship and personal regard. 
Whatever may have been the merit or the charm of collecting the auto- 
graphs of distinguished individuals in earlier ages, we are sure that 
that merit or charm has long since vanished from the earth. The 
present systems of caligraphy have utterly ruined the trade in auto- 
graphs and signatMes. In the language of another: “ Regulated as 
the pen now Is too often by a mechanical process, which the present 
race of writing-masters seem to have contrived for their own conven- 
ience, a whole school exhibits a similar hand-writing ; the pupils are 
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forced in their automatic motions, as if acted on by the pressure of a 
steam-engine ; a bevy of beauties will now write such fac-similes of 
each other, that in a heap of letters presented to the most sharp-sighted 
lover, to select that of his mistress—though like Bassanio among the 
caskets, his happiness should be risked upon the choice—he would 
despair of fixing on the right one, all appearing to have come from the 
same rolling-press.”"* Whatever then may have been the value of a 
book of autographs in former times, the present age has caused that 
value to depreciate to its minimum. All honor to the present age, for 
its hostility to autographs ! 

‘The second object sought in the invention of Albums—the collection 
ina volume of the kind memorials of friendship and esteem—is un- 
doubtedly a proper one. ‘lo seek to preserve in some fitting form the 
warm thoughts and kindly wishes of those we love, is a desirable and 
worthy motive; and the custom which springs from it ought to be 
preserved. But is this modern game of album-writing of this charac- 
ter? Far from it, good reader' If thou hast suffered with us, if thou 
too hast felt those tortures, worse than the rack and screws and gvyves 
at Salamanca, which have pained our brain, thou wilt bear witness 
with us—thou wilt swear with us upon the altar of thy peace to wage 
eternal war with Albums and with Album-writing. And what, we ask, 
is this detested business’? We will endeavor to explain, so far as 
grief and rage will suffer us. 

It has been a growing custom among the female portions of society 
todemand, as a peculiar right, of all their male acquaintances, without 
limit or exception, the inscription in certain suspicious volumes of their 
respective names, preceded by a becoming expression of their regard. 
We are compelled to say that this practice is increasing, and is likely 
to increase, until afflicted manhood shall rise and throw off these gall- 
ing iron chains. And here we pause to sound the tocsin of alarm, and 
to strike the first stout blow for freedom. ‘The truth is—and we are 
exceedingly loth to confess it—that our female friends are fast becom- 
ing merciless pirates, sailing on the ocean of society, and extracting 
tribute from every ill-starred vessel which may chance to cross their 
path. They are Highland chieftains, dwelling in the mountain-fast- 
nesses of social life, and venturing forth from time to time, to levy their 
black mail from the more peaceful inhabitants below. ‘They are eagles 
souring in their own high sphere, and seizing by injustice upon those 
perquisites for which others are willing to watch and labor in the 
murky pool below. They are Shylocks, stern and insatiate in their 
demands, and exclaiming with the Jew, as they enforee their hard 
exactions, 

“T'll have my bond: speak not against my bond ; 
I have sworn an oath that I will have my bond.” 
\h' how quietly they pounce upon their victim! How smilingly, 
yet sternly, is the soft request presented ! How unceremoniously, yet 
Winningly, is the fatal volume thrust into his convulsive grasp! How 
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pleasantly a shower of thanks is poured upon him, as he receives jt 
from the hands of his tormentress! How coolly are all his requests 
and pleas of inability and sighs and prayers unheeded! How wofully 
he wends his way toward his silent chamber, clutching the fatal volume, 
and murmuring—but we forbear. 

By your leave, kind reader, we intend to notice at the present time 
the various styles of Album-writing, which have during our earthly 
career been unfortunately brought before our notice. These we 
imagine to be five in number ; and in lieu of some more definite termin- 
ology, we shall christen them, ¢he agre eable, the hortatory, the playful, 
the suggestive, the amatory. ‘These divisions we conceive to embrace 
all effusions of every grade and color, which ever found themselves 
set side by side in the pages of an Album. Our scope of vision in this 
matter has been painfully extended—we can recur to the many lessons 
of a sad experience—our earlier days are fraught with moving inci- 
dents of association and intimacy, with many a ‘Tribute to Friendship, 
Religious Album, Token of Affection, et id omne genus. On each of 
the divisions aforesaid, we shall therefore pause to make a few re- 
marks: and shall endeavor to illustrate each of them by a few dried 
specimens, which we have gathered from our ample stock of these 
effusions. 

1. Tue Acreeante. ‘This we imagine is by far the most extensive 
and unlimited of all the divisions which we have mentioned. It may 
border on the hortatory, touch upon the playful, approach the sugges- 
tive, and even look askance at the loving. It may select as an appro- 
priate theme anything which ever has existed, or will exist, or which 
fails to find room for existence—anything in the earth, above the earth, 
or even under the earth. ‘The more distant, unknown, and uncon- 
ceived the theme, the better will the effusion be adapted to its purpose 
This style should be employed whenever an individual is requested 
to write for one whom he does not wish to pain by a refusal. He 
should select some theme with which he is acquainted, and should 
write as pleasantly as possible, being meanwhile careful to avoid all 
personal allusions. In short, the whole matter should be an effort to 
do the agreeable, so far as lies in the power of the unfortunate victim. 
For the special benefit of those who wish to learn this style, we insert 
the following—bordering too much, we confess, upon the hortatory— 
selected from our private budget of such articles : 


TO SERAPHINA. 


Softly sleeps the summer ocean— 
Meekly rests the waveless deep : 

Winds, that stirred it into motion, 
On its glassy bosom sleep. 

Silent stars a watch are keeping, 
Through the holy hours of night, 

Wave and shore and forest steeping 
In asilvery flood of light. 
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Be thy spirit, gentile maiden, 
Freed from every sin or stain— 

Never more by sorrow laden, 
Never more be prest by pain. 


Hushed be every wild emotion, 
Stilled be every heaving sigh— 

Placid as the summer ocean— 
Silent as the stars on high. 


Il. Tue Hortarory. He who endeavors to employ this style of 
writing, should either deal in generalities and write as vaguely as he 
can, or seize upon some familiar theme and bring to view by an accu- 
rate adjustment its most prominent and striking features. Which of 
these two courses ought to be pursued, depends mainly upon circum- 
stances ; and we therefore leave the question to the judgment of the 
learner. If he should prefer the latter, he ought by all means to select 
a theme as inappropriate to the occasion as may be conceived. ‘I'o 
touch upon some error or infirmity to which the fair freebooter on the 
high seas of society may be subject, would be a sad faux pas, and one 
which might plunge the writer into endless difficulty. In fact, regard 
should always be had, in compositions of this class, to the end in view; 
that end we conceive to be, not to teach or admonish, but to please. 
And he who practices the hortatory style, should do so with a supreme 
reference to pleasure, not to instruction. Happy the man who strives 
inall his acts and associations with the fairer sex, to satisfy, to please, 
to delight—the highest and the proudest success will assuredly be his! 
Try it, O, reader! ‘Try it; and thou shalt have full cause to bless the 
happy day! Let then the hortatory writer strive in all his exhorta- 
tions to delight, to please, if he desires to gain success. We insert 
the following fragment of a hortatory ode, which will not, we hope, 
prove disagreeable to our readers—our modesty preventing us from 
inserting the whole : 

. * . - . o 
Cherish thou the true, the dutiful— 

Cherish thou the pure, the bright : 
Keep thy spirit ever beautiful, 

Like an angel robed in white. 


Learn to love a life of purity, 
Learn to love a heart of truth, 

Looking onward to futurity, 
Keeping evermore thy youth. 


Ill. Tue Prayrut. This style should be employed in cases where 
the parties concerned are intimately acquainted with each other, and 
where their intimacy precludes the springing up of thoughts and feel- 
ings which elsewhere might prove uncomfortable to their possessor. 
lf thou hast a merry cousin, good reader, or some maiden friend with 
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whom thou hast sported, or gathered flowers, or wandered on the hill- 
side in the days of childhood, choose, we beg of thee, the playful style. 
Address her as freely and as playfully as thou wert wont to do in those 
earlier, brighter days which long have passed away. We do assure 
thee, it will be just the thing. 

The playful style should also be adopted whenever the writer is in- 
clined to comicality. But it is questionable whether anything comic 
or ludicrous should be introduced into the Album. Writing in Albums 
is serious business, at least to the afflicted writer. Fun and witticism 
seem therefore inappropriate to such an occasion—a smile upon his 
countenance would be like laughter in a graveyard. All should be in 
solemn accordance with the spirit of the deed—stern, jokeless, silent! 

We venture to subjoin the following attempt at the playful—though 
we fear it resembles too much the suggestive style—for the benefit of 
the uninitiated. Ah! well do we remember the sunny hour when it 
was written! Well do we remember the merry black eyes, which 
shone like stars of the first magnitude upon us, as we modestly pre- 
sented it, as the issue of our labors! We have every reason to believe, 
dear reader, that it proved entirely successful : 


TO CELESTINA. 


The summer stars are twinkling, Love, 
In their home of blue ; 

And summer skies are sprinkling, Love, 
Drops of pearly dew. 

Above, the moon is beaming, Love, 
Clad in raiment fair ; 

And mellow light is streaming, Love, 
Through the charmed air. 


The summer airs are sleeping, Love, 
(Quietly at rest ; 

Nor storm nor blast is sweeping, Love, 
On the ocean's breast. 

The summer flowers are lending, Love, 
Chalices of balm ; 

And earth and sky aro blending, Love, 
In a holy calm. 


Love fills my rosy bower, Love, 
Fills the tranced air ; 

And star and wind and flower, Love, 
Blend in beauty there. 

Come in this holy hour, Love, 
Gently o’er the lea— 

Come to my rosy bower, Love— 
Dearest, come with me! 


IV. Tne Suecestive. We have but few remarks to make relative 
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to this style of Album-writing. It is usually employed whenever the 
employer 1s becoming serious in his intentions. [t is merely prelim- 
inary to the Amatory—a sort of portico to the temple of love. He who 
enters the portico soon finds himself allured toward the inner sanctuary 
by soft and sweet persuasions. And usually he yields to their be- 
guiling power, suffers himself to be enslaved, and then exclaims with 
the Poet, 
“ Beauty has thrown around me 
Her loosened zone, 
And laughingly has bound me 
To be her own !” 


The following specimen of the suggestive style—a poor one, we 
acknowledge, yet the only one which we can furnish—is at the ser- 
vice of our readers. It lacks in pathos, in earnest emotion, in vigor of 
expression ; but it is our only bantling, our first and last effort in the 
sentimental line, and we therefore trust that it will be read with marked 
indulgence : 


TO LOUISE. 


A smile for all! A smile as bright 
As breaketh o'er the brow of morn, 
A smile that stealeth like the light 
Of summer sunsets on the worn 
And wearied soul—rich as the fair 
And blushing blossom that awhile 
Reflects its radiance on the air 
Of eve—such, Lady, be thy smile! 


A tear for all! As pure a tear 

As e’er from human eyelid starts, 
Or falls upon a laden bier, 

Upleaping from thy heart of hearts. 
And, Lady, mid the storms of life,' 

The sob of woe, the wail of fear, 
The agonies of human strife, 

An angel's teardrop be thy tear ! 


Thy smiles and tears, may they to all 
Be given, like the welcome s!iowers 
Of rain and mellow light that fall 
Upon earth's bosom—like the flowers 
That scatter fragrance on the air 
Of summer twilight, fair and free ; 
But, Lady, hear my carnest prayer— 
Keep, dearest, keep thy love for me ! 


Thus far, dear reader, and no farther, have we ventured in our la- 
bors albumary. Awed by the terrors of the way, and dissuaded by 
its difficulties, we have never dared to advance a single step beyond 
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the limits of the Suggestive—we have never dared to enter the myste- 
rious portals of the Amatory. We shall not venture to invade the pre- 
cinects of a shrine with whose dark mysteries we are wholly unac- 
quainted. Our thoughts on this topic are unsettled and crude; and 
we are at a loss for illustrations such as those which we have before 
presented, wherewith to illuminate our vague ideas. We will how. 
ever venture to suggest, in closing our remarks, that amatory strains 
are wholly inappropriate to the pages of an Alburn. ‘Those pages are 
properly devoted to friendship ; and every attempt to pervert them by 
the introduction of love-sick effusions, is an attempt on which all goo 
album-writers ought to frown. Love is most appropriate to moonlight 
walks through silent groves, to the shady banks of rippling streams, 
to the hallowed scenes of home, where naught disturbs the sweet de- 
lirium of the golden hours. The life of love is privacy—it dies be- 
neath the burning stare and idle gossip of the million. Then, let it 
never be paraded in the open pages of an Album, or be bedecked with 
the tinsel and pomp of public parade. Let Albums be forever restrict- 
ed to their own peculiar sphere. And may that sphere grow smaller 
by degrees and beautifully less, like the waning disk of some retreat- 
ing planet, till it becomes a floating speck in the infinite distance of 
the past. Such is our secret prayer! 


OUR OLD DISTRICT SCHOOL AND SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


I sometimes fear we Collegians become so stuffed up with ideas of 
our own present self-importance, and of the high rank we hold by 
virtue of having our names enrolled among the alumni of this venera- 
ble and popular institution, that we allow ourselves to forget the hum- 
ble days in which our little feet were first steadied upon the lowest 
round of the ladder, We are now so lost in the contemplation of our 
swelling consequence, that we never think of inquiring 


** Upon what meat has this our Cwsar fed, 
That he is grown so great.” 


But it is really a bad thing when the millionaire utterly forgets that 
he once stood in his poor father’s shoes, literally, for his father made 
them—when the potent magistrate has no recollection of the time in 
which his youthful ambition was completely satisfied with sovereign 
sway over the inhabitants of a poultry-yard—when the splendid mealy- 
winged buttertly of the fashionable world retains not the least impres- 
sion of his former condition of grub-worm obscurity. In our opinion, 
it is no less discreditable to the head and shameful to the heart of a 
collegiate, surrounded with Chapels, Libraries and Professors, to at- 
tempt banishing from his memory the School-house, Spelling-books 
and Schoolmasters and Schoolma’ms of his juvenile days. Believe 
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us, there is not, after all, so great a difference between district school- 
life and collegiate-life as you may at first imagine. If “the boy is 
father of the man,” this great College and others must look for their 
parentage In the district school. ‘The one is the germ, the other is 
the tree. ‘The acorn becomes in time the wide-spreading oak—the 


berch twig sprouts into letters home and dismissions! There may 


be found the same characteristics, the same peculiarities among the 
pupils, which flourish here or anywhere else in the province of school- 


dom. ‘The boy, indeed, throws off his pepper-and-salt | psa and little 


flat cap and resolutely dives into a long-tailed coat and mounts a tow- 
ering beaver ; but his personal habits and traits of mind remain as un- 
alterable as the spots of the leopard. You see that quiet juvenile with 
sober look and eyebrow already compressed with careful study ;—he 
is called out to recite, and you see he takes the head of the class, and 
no one can be found to spell him down—that’s the future Valedictorian 
or Salutatorian. He is praised and thought to be wonders by all the 
school in Doinsville—he is envied and ridiculed by turns among all 
the students of College. There—note that curious thing of a 
fellow behind the bench—he is slyly drawing his treasures from hie 
trowsers’ pocket and showing them to his companion, with one eye all 
the while sedulously watching the master ;—what a store! three fish- 
hooks, a knife-blade stuck into the end of a stick, a marble, a ball, an 
alder whistle, and a piece of chalk! //e at College is the best foot- 
ball kicker in his Class and the best rower—he keeps a violin in his 
room and practices with the pistol Saturday afternoons, and stowed 
away somewhere on his person are, perhaps, a very large knife, a box of 
matches and a corkscrew. Why does that sly rogue allow that fellow 
behind him to be looking over his book and continually disturbing him 
by whispering in his ear?’ He knows what he is up to—he knows 
that two heads, even in getting a lesson, are better than one, and that 
to take counsel is honorable to most people, and absolutely indispen- 
sable to some. Besides, his love of learning is such that he is not 
ashamed to be taught by any one who is capable of instructing, and, 
it must be confessed, he rarely finds one disqualified for the task. 
This one in College is—is—well I think you and |, dear reader, can 
tell who he is ; perhaps he rooms and sleeps with us, so it would be 
personal to describe him at length. But behold how studious that lone 
creature in the corner is, when the teacher's eye is upon him, when 
he recites, how he tries to quibble over a mistake—alter reading and 
spelling, you see him running to the teacher to ask some uscless ques- 
tion—his fellows shun him, as a lad of no spirit, but what cares he if 
he gets his teacher’s favor! Can there be any one of this stamp in 
College? “ Oh, no, no, of course not, by no means |” 

But in one respect there may be thought to be a wide difference ;— 
here, it may be said, we are divided into distinct classes which sever- 
ally maintain a sort of isolation in regard to the rest; but in your wor- 
thy swb-college there is nothing of the kind—you are all an equal and 
undistinguished rabble. Not so; the division into classes may not be 
conducted on the same principle, yet the distinction is made, and the 
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classes actually exist as well-defined and unaltered as the gradations 
of rank in the navy, or the inveterate castes of Hindostan. In our old 
school-house there were four rows of benches commencing near the 
stove, and “ rising one above another,” as Milman, | believe it is, des. 
cribes the seats of the great amphitheatre at Rome. On the first of 
these were placed the very smallest urchins of both sexes—the A-B- 
C-arians of the institution. It does not occur to us at this time that 
any class in College exactly corresponds to these humble personages, 
Back of these sat, with all the dignity which the second year in Col- 
lege can bestow, those who were—not the brighter and more advanced 
in study—but one head higher, corporeally, yet capable of touching the 
floor with their feet. ‘The third seat was filled by those of still higher 
standing ; while upon the conspicuous, envied “ back seats,” in Olym- 
pian independence, reposed the largest scholars, Seniors of the school 
by virtue of holding their heads higher than all others. It is true they 
might be the greatest dunces in school, and have less real knowledge 
than some in every seat below them ; but here, of course, there can be 
no analogy. In fact, we would not be understood as claiming a pre- 
case resemblance in any point. ‘Thus, in this matter of classes, while 
to advance in our school-house from a lower seat to a higher, before 
nature has added the necessary qualification, is as impossible as for a 
Junior of two months’ standing to become at once a Senior; yet, in 
College, you can—and without extra effort—go down a class ; but in 
the district school, such a retrograde step is never known. We shall 
not presume to declare, in view of the fact, which system is defective. 
In regard to peculiarities of thinking and what may be called the 
state of public sentiment in the two institutions there is, assuredly, a 
very striking similarity. ‘There is in the members of both the same 
unfailing self-reliance, the same generous disregard of remote conse- 
quences, which older persons stigmatize under the name of reckless- 
ness—there is the same comfortable self-respect and readiness to de- 
clare one’s opinions and to persist in them, which the prejudiced rashl 
style importance. But the standard of morality which governs their 
conduct towards their teachers, we hope, affords something of a con- 
trast. We confess it, in the district school, the great body of pupils 
are far too apt, in their dealing with instructors, to place probable suc- 
cess altogether above justice and right. Thus the questions, “ Shall 
I get found out?” “ Will he have any suspicion if I tell him so and 
so’” “ Will the flogging, after all, be worth minding ” “ But would 
it not be a good joke, by a little contriving, to get it transferred from 
my back to Sam’s or John’s, just for the fun of it ?”—are much oftener 
instituted than “ Am | completely justified in doing this or that?” We 
hope, as we have said, there is nothing similar to this in our collegiate 
institutions ; but as we have meditated upon this point but very little, 
and have made no extensive inquiries, we cannot really say whether 
some single instance may not be found, which might seem like a feeble 
damper upon our innocent hopes. But in one respect, it must be ad- 
mitted, we think, they are much alike, although they may widely dif- 
fer as to the correctness of their conclusions—they both assume to 
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pass rigorous on 0 upon the qualifications and conduct of instruc- 
tors. If they had been placed at the head of affairs, things would not 
go on just as they do now, not by a long shot—if they were sole man- 
agers, they would honestly strive, at least, to get rid of some narrow 
and absurd notions, which, somehow, never fail to possess all teachers’ 
heads. Thus in our district school, Bill ‘Timpkins, a white headed 
youth, who is a fair specimen in point, used to maintain, if a fellow 
whispered easy, he couldn't see what there was to raise a fuss about ; 
and if another fellow—* me for instance,” he would say, for Bill would 
involuntary cite himself in this supposition—didn’t happen to get his 
lesson, it was his own loss entirely ; it didn’t hurt the master any, and 
he had no business to meddle in the matter ;—* if I do anything, sup- 

se it is a leetle out of the way, it’s terrible small business to go and 
tell our folks about it; ‘no interference in domestic relations. is my 
motto.” In regard to proposing definite alterations, though, Bill was 
nearly as silent as the fault-finding Mr. Carlyle. He would say in 
general terms, indeed, that, in case of being elevated to the teacher's 
position, he would be more liberal-minded and have more confidence 
in the honor of gentlemen ; but being urged more closely, he would 
often give a malicious shake of the head and vow he would do one 
thing, he would have a Saturday afternoon every single day' Bill 
had a great many sympathizers in our district school. Bill after- 
wards went to College and proved to be the most popular man in his 
Class, though, we are sorry to say, we should judge from his letters 
that he never entirely rid himself of his old notions. 

We trust, dear reader, you will pardon us if we here close this 
branch of our inquiry. We have pointed out, as we think you must 
admit, many points of resemblance where a hasty glance would detect 
nothing but the widest contrast and total unlikeness. We have said 
sufficient to set your curiosity upon the track, and we commend the 
theme to your attention as one not only curious but possibly suggestive 
of many practical hints and much real benefit. 

It is with the most delicate and trembling hesitation, that, leaving 
for a moment the consideration of pupils, we pass to a notice of in- 
structors. ‘This, in truth, we should never take upon us to do, did not 
the prospect of now presenting a contrast, made more agreeable to 
our present position as pupils, than any points of resemblance we have 
yet found in the two branches of our subject, fill us with the liveliest 
anticipations. It cannot be doubted that, while the character of stu- 
dents, in its principal traits, is about the same all over the land, we 
may detect a wide diversity in the nature and worth of teachers. 
There is such a vast inertia, so to speak, in the student mass, that, in 
order to give it a slight degree of improvement, the instructor must 
possess a very rare combination of excellent qualities. In fact, we 
are almost tempted to suggest, that the elevation of a given body of 
pupils is as the square of that of the teacher. Now we think we 
have given the idea, all along, that though the student in College and 
the student in the district school have the same faults, yet in the case 
of the former these faults are much softened, or at least, in appearance, 
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are much less repulsive. You catch the inference, then, in regard to 
teachers. 

But let us look at a fact or two. Corporeal punishment, doubtless, 
by the impressions it made upon us while we were young and tender, 
as well as ifs connection with many touching, nay, striking incidents, 
in our old district school, first suggests itself as a test of comparison. 
And how much superior credit is due to the college officer! In the 
district school, for the most trifling fault, “ you'll catch it,” as the un- 
dertaker’s boy told poor Oliver ‘T'wist, with the most summary ven- 
geance. Whack! whack! one,—two,—three,—till, perhaps, whack 
No. 10 gives the finishing stroke with unabated vigor. But in College, 
a brother student makes a little pencil mark, simply to remind him that 
you were absent ; or the tutor calls you to his desk, and pleasantly in- 
forms you of your error, by saying that he has observed such and such 
a trifling circumstance, Or, perhaps, a mild epistle is sent to your 
parents, which, on account of the provoking irregularity of the mails, 
is more likely than not to fail of reaching its destination. Or you are, 
without the least request on your part, treated to some very salutary 
and perliaps necessary advice, by the highest college dignitaries. Pass- 
ing from this parental government to the discipline of the district 
school is much like going from a quaker settlement to Turkey or Al- 
giers—from civilized to the most barbarous society. Well do I recol- 
lect one fierce teacher, who would have made a “ love” of a bashaw— 
a very “duck” of a pacha. He was a man who, according to his own 
declaration, understood “ jest exactly the true science of government.” 
But the detractors of Napoleon have never failed to assert that he did 
not understand the characteristics of his age——that instead of bringing 
intelligence and moral power to bear upon the government of his con- 
quests, he relied entirely upon force and the fear of punishment, as 
Alexander and Cesar had done before him. The same objection 
could be applied with equal power to Mr. Philip Watkins. None of 
your “sentimentalities” and “ moral suasions” for him. He com- 
menced his administration with the announcement, “ Well, neow y’see, 
order is Heaven’s fust law, and | guess it’s the etarnal law, tew.” 
No less than fifteen were flogged the first forenoon ; not indiscrimi- 
nately and in a haphazard style, but the occupants of the first row of 
seats were taken up with the most delightful regularity. The second 
seats, in the afternoon, were duly honored with his chastising appro- 
bation. ‘hus the work went gaily on. On Mondays, especially, he 
was fond of what he called “thorough work,” viz: hitting every 
one who came handiest a brace of hearty knocks. Soon he began to 
try his inventive genius on new modes of punishment, and he met 
with triumphant success ; for every blunder added to his stock of 
knowledge, and afforded more astonishing results than his best laid 
plans ; just as in the exhibition of fire-works, the greatest blunder often 
gives the greatest delight to the spectators. ‘There is no denying that 
order was as completely established in our old school-house as it was, 
by Burke's description, on the plains of the Carnatic after the wrath of 
Mehemet Ali had passed over them. But what were the other results 
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of this pedagogue tyranny’ Alas! at this distant day I never look 
hack to that period but with a shudder, with lamentations and hot, bit- 
ier curses. Let Mr. Philip Watkins pass wholly from my mind. 
Iris true, | have sworn to pay him back some portion of his gen- 
erous loans, when | become a man; but | hope we shall never meet 
again. 

Dear reader, we had hoped to have prosecuted this inquiry a little 
further. We had hoped to give you some specimens of wit in which 
our district school-teachers frequently indulge, but which things, you 
know, are entirely out of the province of the Faculty. Just think how 
a pun from a Professor, or a joke from a Tutor, would sound! We 
are really sorry that we have not space to give you the abovemen- 
tioned witticisms. They are so funny, so cute, we know you would 
relish them vastly. ‘Teachers’ wit '—-why what is there equal to it? 
Who ever knew a bad joke from ateacher? You can't help laughing. 
There can be no design about the matter; no sooner is the ludicrous 
idea half out the teacher's lips, than the whole school simultaneously 
erplodes into laughter, with “spontaneous, native power,” as Daniel 
Webster says of eloquence. But we must pause. But we do it with 
the hope that we shall be encouraged to give you, at some future time, 
some little incidents of our school-boy days, which, indeed, we had 
intended to do in the present attempt, had not our bump of comparison 
so fatally misled us. 


FLY-FISHING. 
CAST FIRST. 


Gente Readers, ye have not yet, I ween, forgotten all that we read 
together in our school-boy days, and least of all the scene in Lucian’s 
dialogues which we are about to transfer to our own pages. It is on 
the river Styx. Old Charon is seated in his skiff, waiting to convey 
departed souls “ sig paxapwv dowovs’’—the happy hunting grounds. Me- 
nippus, found faultless, is seated tranquilly in the stern—soon there 
come trooping to the bank a band of released spirits, all eager to pay 
their obolus and reach the opposite shore. But they bring with them 
many of the burdens and superfluities of life, which ill suit the flimsy 
boat, and as illy accord with that state which they are about to enjoy. 
These must all be removed ; and under the saw and axe of Menippus 
quickly disappear the beard of the dandy, the pride of the self-impor- 
tant, the impudence of the quack, and the loquacity of the demagogue. 
Reader, so must you be changed—or no Elysium! 

Long ago, gentle readers, when, as boys, we were wont to whip to 
the death the streams around the “ City of Elms ;” and from where the 
Foxon wound its way through the rich meadow-land, the Carmel! stream 
rippled more joyously o’er its pebbled bottom, and opened more freely 


into the wide-spread pool, the Muddy Brook murmured gently beneath 
VOL. XI. 48 
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the shade of the dark-green hemlocks ; and from where the many 
streamlets that dance in the sunlight through the woods, rocks, and 
meadows, for miles around—the Derby, the Honeypot, the Milford— 
aye, and among Groton woods and New London haughs ; in the 
branches of the Housatonic, in the rocky and beautiful Hammonasset, 
and in the burns that gurgle their last breath into the waters of Cop. 
necticut’s great channel—when from all these we have turned our 
homeward way, heavy laden with noble spoil and with our “ cree|” 
graced by the captured monarchs of the flood—then have we thought 
over the events of the day, and then have we found that our pleasure 
and our success rested in this, that long ere we had reached that spot 
where we loved to throw the first line, all the feelings common to town 
and college had left us, and we began the day with a body fresh and 
strong, a mind pure, and alive to every impression which might await 
us from Nature. As we trudged along through the skirts of the town, 
we could feel Greek and Latin, Algebra and Euclid, gradually slipping 
down our pants and out the boots, accompanied by a whole host of pet- 
ty feelings and trivial cares, that had kept bothering and confusing our 
brain for a week or two past, and we would spring forward with a 
lighter step and a more joyous heart ; sometimes, indeed, when the 
line was thrown, the cunning “ speckled one” would dart away, or 
some poor, ill-fed minnowred-fin would answer to our vigorous tug and 
fly like a scared meteor through the air: we would think of this and 
wonder, as towards dusk we encased our rod and turned homewards— 
think and wonder! until memory recalled some Greek root or alge- 
braic sign still remaining in our boots. And sometimes too we were wort 
to try to forget a little speck of malice, which, in its vain attempt to 
escape, had passed from heart to hand, from hand to rod, from rod to 
line, and from line rested upon the very point of the hook—the little 
black spot had corrupted the worm, and the delicate senses of the trout 
had recoiled in disgust. 

So much for an introduction. Such a preface was as necessary to 
our piece, as was the purifying process it contains, needful to you, 
gentle reader, ere you could fully enjoy the scenes to which we will, 
in time, introduce you. May their lights and shades be as pleasing to 
you in the perusal as they are grateful to us when now and then, 
in some genial hour, they creep upon the memory. Our skiff was 
only that which bears the name of the old river-god, Hendrick. 
Charlie, our Menippus; we, as as you may have inferred, Charon and 
our Styx, nought else but the great Hudson, throughout whose length 
we were conveying you and our college mates, that from its noble 
beauties ye might accompany us with a pure heart, to the blissful re- 
gions of fly-fishing. And—begging your pardon for the hop-skip and 
jump, which we will measure over at our leisure—we are now in the 
district of dirty villages, Amsterdam, in the valley of the Mohawk. It 
is not to describe it that we tarry: other scenes call us onward, but 
ere we enter upon them, we must see how well fitted we may be to 
enjoy their beauties. If on the placid bosom of the Hudson, amid the 
scenery of its noble shores, where the hollows and hill-tops of its gen- 
tle undulations are filled with the descendants of the old forests, ot 
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crested with noble mansions ; if beneath the long and steep Palisades, 
if amid the mystic labryinth of its succession of river lakes; and 
if, in fine, within the deep glen, shadowed by the magnificent moun- 
tains of the Point: if under all these influences you have not felt a 
spirit of beauty creeping through you, thrusting out all the less noble 
thoughts and feelings of civilized life, and gradually asvimilating your 
soul to the wild and simple beauties of nature; then come not with 
us, for you are unfit to tread the paths of our Elysium. But stay, we 
will grant one more chance. Off with that beaver and swallow tail, 
these pants and straps, and corn-creators ;—-throw that valise, clean 
shirts, changes and all, over the fence and don this pair of buckskin 
breeches and leggings, and these bog-trotters and that g@ld coat—it will 
do full well though it has seen many a college spree ; tell me now, 
hast thou not changed thy nature with thy clothes, hast thou not left all 
whims and conceits in the old suit, and does not thy heart swell big 
within thee and beat against thy ribs in eager longings to hie away to 
the forest glade and the deep winding river ? 

Look not at me so critically. ‘Thou arta tyro, and thy buckskins and 
brass buttons well become thee ; but I am an old follower of the moun- 
tain stream and the wild woodland, and it becomes me not in mine old 
age to don the gaudy trappings of youth: these old duds have grown 
to the leg, and this old coat lost its better half by violent divorce amid 
the briar swamps of old Connecticut. Laugh not at these boots! their 
extremities, ‘tis true, are white with water-wear ; but they have seen 
better days and are good old friends. And altogether, ‘tis a form, this 
of ours, grown familiar to the old trees and rocks, and on other guise 
they would not look complacently. 

Now then, reader, if you have really accompanied us thus far through 
all our introductory nonsense, you are truly one of us, for patience is 
the chief of our cardinal virtues. And there blows the horn. “ Stage 
for Northville!” Up with you! what, inside ? never! up with you, 
up to the very top, higher still, on to that pile of untanned hides ! and 
let your eyes roam with your mind, in the true spirit of travel, over the 
whole broad country. Crack goes the whip, forward springs the lead- 
er, and, with one united and tremendous effort, the three start the fat la- 
dy and six children within, the three fishing laddies on top, and the 
buckskined character at our side. ‘The village is passed—the hill 
crested—yonder lies the long and broad valley of the Mowhawk in all 
the glorious colors that the rising sun can impart, and we are off for 
Pizeko. For twenty-five miles there is little to interest. At starting 
afew hurried glimpses of the Mohawk ; soon the noted shooting 
ground of the Fish-house ; then the sluggish current of a deep river, 
rendered interesting to us by the lively and pathetic exclamations of 
the old lady beneath, who, now returning to the scenes of her child- 
hood, in utter forgetfulness of all beside, shouts the name of every un- 
fortunate child, horse, cow and sheep which had lost its life in the dan- 
gerous eddies. Some grassy green bank catches her eye, and right 
joyously the good old dame points to the spot, and, with the wanton 
gaiety of youth returned, tells to her grand-children the tale of many a 
wild romp across its smooth surface, and many a joyous hour spent be- 
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a 
neath those old chestnuts.—*“ A truce to your nonsense !” says the buck- 


skinned tyro at our side, all impatient to wet his untried boots, and 
throw for the first time the long and gracefully streaming fly-line, “ we 
should now be in Northville.” ‘“ And so we are, for here’s the litle 
village, and yonder’s Squire Smith's.” Whoa !—down with you, wm. 
ble off and relieve the old lady from the mortal terror of a crushed bon- 
net, caused by those brass-buttoned leggings and iron-pegged boots of 
yours dangling for the last four hours in at the stage window! (Of 
with you and pass the good word for supper. Here we are, ladies and 
all. But what’s the matter, Charlie, what the d—!] are all those women 
looking at your eyes for! “A cinder from that cursed Buffalo ep- 
gine?” “Heavens, what would I give for one, were two such beauti- 
ful extractors as the eyes of that rosy-cheeked girl to be the remedy-- 
ah ! you rascal, you’re risking the other peeper, as the deacon said.” 
“ Well, Captain Smith, what are the chances of going on in the morn- 
ing?” “None!” “No stage?” “No.” “ Have youanything? sad- 
dle-horses, carriages 1” “No.” “ When will there be a chance ?” 
“ Mail wagon once a week—started this morning !” replied our host 
with his wonted brevity ‘ Well, Charlie, 1 see no hope for not footing 
the remaining thirty-five miles. ‘Turn in and rest yourself.” 

Well, gentle reader, while Charlie was snoring and you were stand- 
ing by our side, in imagination, a stray chance came rattling past. 
“Ship ahoy !” was our hail from the window—* where bound (” 
“Eight miles into the interior,” was the reply. ‘ Heave to! and take 
us aboard,” and in half an hour we were astride of the oddest craft 
that you can imagine. There. it is in the road there—a pair of small 
wheels, over yonder a pair of big ones. Oh! yes, they are connected ; 
don’t you see that long rough plank between them !—a Russian drosky 
ala Pizeko! ‘Two nags stand in harness before it, but their immedi- 
ate connection with the drosky is rather obscure ; one white, the other 
bay ; one tall, the other low ; the one bobbed, the other tailed as luxu- 
riantly as in the frisky days of filly-hood ; they are in truth an ill- 
matched pair in all éxcept one great essential, an equal development of 
bone and muscle. Now fasten your gaze upon “ Whip,” as seizing 
the reins and stepping proudly on to the box, he asks, “are ye all 
ready ’” See the gleam of pride that lights his eye, as thrown across 
his shoulder it rests upon his personal property, ornamented first by a 
carpet-bag strapped to the long plank, then in order by Charley and my- 
self, each on his own end of a shorter, placed see-saw over the longer 
board, and last of allby atrunk behind us. One glance over our shoul- 
der—the hinder wheels seem inclined to continue their relationship. 
‘* All right!” cries the ostler. “ All right!” shouts the phlegmatic cap- 
tain with astounding energy. “ All right!” growls Jehu, as with one 
foot braced against each nag’s rump he strains a mighty effort to back 
the Bucephali from the oattrough. A stroke from the whip sends them 
tearing past the fence corner and madly up the hill. 

Our driver was a jolly son of Erin, and the rough seat soon be- 
came easy under the pleasant outpourings of his native humor and his 
“quare remarks on the kintry.” His “ coaxing ways,” seconded by 
a ringing musical laugh, quickly reached our purse-strings, and won 
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from us @ bargain to carry us through to Pizeko. The first eight 
miles had passed almost imperceptibly, when we found ourselves oa 
the banks of a broad river. On the opposite side stood the house of 
our driver, the door of which, on our coming in sight, was thrown 
open, and a boy, followed by his mother with a child in her arms, 
hurried from it, to a boat at the water's edge. Poor Pat saw that 
something was wrong, and hastened down the bank to meet his son, 
who was now pulling across the stream as if life and death depended 
on his little exertions. ‘The poor fellow’s worst fears were verified ; 
his youngest had strayed from home and had been lost in the woods 
for the last day and night. As it was now nearly dark, and Pat bad 
given up all hopes of finding him that evening, he sent his son with 
us six miles further, to his brother’s. He promised to be with us 
early in the morning, were his son found; if not, we were to return at 
the earliest possible moment, with his brother and all the inhabitants 
in that direction. We left the poor fellow in great anxiety, and 
reached our lodging-place late in the evening. 

In the morning our toilet was soon made, and we hastened out to 
the front of the house. It was not unlike a Spanish scene, amid 
some of their innumerable Sierras. The road, over which projected 
the broad eaves of the hostelry, wound gently along between the for- 
est and the stream. A thick mist, resting upon the river, and dimly 
revealing the mountain bases, left the imagination to picture the high 
mountains of the Morena, and a CGuadelquiver gliding along their 
bases. Gradually the curtain of mist rolled up the mountain—as 
fold after fold disappeared, mountain-top after mountain-top, in quick 
succession, came into view, and the river, as the mist rolled away fur- 
ther and further, was revealed more and more, and formed, as far as 
the eye could reach, a beautiful vista between the successive ranges 
of forest-clothed hills. In truth, it was a glorious scene, and as from 
a murky atmosphere it was revealed, piece by piece, in its full beauty, 
the spot on which we stood appeared not unworthy of its name—Hope 
Centre. It seemed to us still better called, as we turned from gazing 
upon its scenery, and met Pat, with his features melting into grins, 
and his eyes, mouth, and motions all brimful of good news. Ata 
distance of nearly three hundred miles from home, we very comforta- 
bly received it all as an omen of our good success. 

We are soon on the road again; Pat is, more than ever, filled with 
his rolicking humor ; now, with a whoop and a crack he hurries us 
past some glimpse of the river—in a moment the sight of water has 
gone like a pleasant dream, and we are winding slowly along through 
those little hills and hollows that occur so singularly and so beautifully 
in the valley of the Sacondagos. Then for eight miles we wended 
our way through a dense forest where the road itself was the only to- 
ken of civilization. ‘Though the woods were silent and the journey 
monotonous, yet was it sometimes varied by a glimpse of the lake 
through the trees, and sometimes enlivened by the presence of a half 
dried brook that, with a gentle murmur, was fretting its way through 
the rocks and stones of the road side. We at length emerged from 
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the forest into a full, broad view of Lake Pleasant, and its citade| 
island, again to plunge into the forests and again to emerge at the upper 
end of the lake in the centre of the little village of the same name. 

This is the great fishing centre of a country abounding in well filled 
lakes and streams. ‘To determine that, needed but a glance at the 
white sides of the large hotel. Every available spot within the reach 
of man was covered with charcoal and pencil sketches of enormous 
trout, on whose bellies were inscribed their respective weights with 
the name of their illustrious captors. And gentle, contented dabbler 
in brooklets and old moss-banked eddies, it were enough to make your 
eyes stand out in wonder and to reveal to your mental vision views of 
a new and wonderous fishdom. Six, eight, eleven, fifteen and twent 
pounders are hanging in pencilings on every post, but one big fellow of 
thirty pounds fixes the ardent gaze of the amateur and he longs to con- 
quer such another. 


EDITORS’ TABLE. 


Tue present year has been one of unusual mortality among us. Death has breath- 
ed upon the countenances, and closed the drooping eyelids of one and another of our 
number, and borne them, folded in his arms, into the silent land. He has looked on 
every Class, and has chosen from each his victims. They have passed the bounda- 
ries of this life, and the shining portals of another world have opened to receive them. 
They are gone—gone forever! 

We had hoped that the remainder of the present year would pass away without 
compelling us to notice the departure of another. But our hopes have all been una- 
vailing. Another one—a friend, a fellow-student, a brother—has fallen. His first 
year in College has been suddenly cut short. Death has overshadowed Life with him 
—Night has folded Day in its embrace. It is painful to behold the young, whose 
hearts are quickened by the golden dreams of hope, whose pulses are Ganting with 
joy and gladness, and whose future is unshadowed by the clouds of care which press 
upon the mind of manhood—it is painful to see such budding flowers droop and wither 
and die! And it is doubly painful to see a young man, just pausing on the threshold 
of the great world, burning to engage in the wild contest of life, and breathing to him- 
self the hopes and purposes and aims he dares not breathe to man—to see him fall 
beneath the pressure of disease, and slowly pass away from us into another world! 
It is indeed painful ! 

Personally we were unacquainted with our fellow-student, of whom we have penned 
this brief obituary. To his classmates, with whom he had been by college regulatious 
the most intimately associated, he had become endeared by many a kind and noble 
feeling. ‘They bear the strongest testimony to the modest worth of his demeanor, the 
generous nobleness of his character, and the unswerving integrity of his virtues. 
Above all, he lived and died a firm, devoted Christian. As his earthly hopes and pur- 
poses faded and vanished one by one beneath the power of disease, his hopes of heaven 
and sweeter joys ubove grew brighter and brighter. As earth faded from his sight, 
heaven opened to received him; and angels bore him, as we trust, to a land where 
pain and sorrow are unfelt and unknown. To his classmates, and to us all, his pre- 


mature departure is fraught with solemn warning. Let us mourn his loss and respect 
his meinory. 


“ Aye! let us weep—'tis manliness 
To be heart-broken here ; 
The grave of earth's true nobleness 
Is watered by the tear.” 
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At a meeting of his classmates, held after his decease, the following resolutions were 
unanimously adopted : 

Wuereas, it hath pleased an All-wise Providence to remove by death a member of 
our Class, Joseru E. H. Cone, of Houston, Texas ; therefore, 

Resolved, That we sincerely deplore the loss of one who, though but a short time 
associated with us, had, by his uniform courtesy, thorough scholarship and manly 
bearing, won our esteem, and by his resignation and patience during his protracted 
and acute sufferings, left behind him a high testimony of moral worth. 

Resolved, That we deeply sympathize with his afflicted parents and relatives, and 
heartily lament the solemn occurrence which has blasted their high and reasonable 
hopes. 

Resolved, That as a token of our respect and affection, we will wear a badge of 
mourning for the usual period. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be transmitted to the family of the de- 
ceased, and to the press for publication. 





We beg leave to suggest to our readers the propriety of taking a retreating “ look 
back” at that interesting period in College history, vulgarly known as Parsertation 
Day. We venture further to assure them they need have no troublesome fears of 
such a change as befell the wife of Lot, in consequence of anything which may meet 
their vision in the “ bill of fare’ on that occasion. ‘The exercises of the day went off, 
as far as we could see, with becoming gusto and dignity. Quite a heap of students, 
dressed in standing collars and other go-to-meetin’-duds, found their way into the 
seats unoccupied by the alumni, attended (so far as our mathematica! abilities can 
judge) by nearly the same number of the daughters of Eve, who had been gathered 
up in various quarters, and induced to honor the occasion and the students by their 
presence. Of course we were there in our official capacity—but alone—and we could 
not help muttering to ourselves those lines of Burne : 


“ A chiel’s amang ye takin’ notes, 
An, faith, he'll prent 'em.” 


The “ Beethoven” of course did their “ prettiest”—how pretty that prettiest is, 
must be extremely “ jubersome” to any one who, like ourselves, has been accused of 
not knowing “ beans” respecting music. Certainly there was a wild and stirring melo- 
dy which it has rarely been our lot to hear, in the manner in which those thrilling 
words were sung, 


“ Comrades, let us stil] be scholars, 
Studying in the Halls of Time! 
Searching out our hidden natures ; 
Mysteries sublime!” 


That was a noble song! There was a force, a fire, a pathos in it, which moved and 
thrilled and warmed our very soul. We felt like one who listens to the voices of the 

reat departed, waking him from lethargy, and rousing him to high and holy actions. 
But our exalted notions were completely dumbfounded and knocked in the head by the 
palling “ sweetness, long drawn out,” of that extravaganza to the “Chapel.” How 
it came there, or whether it belonged there, is of course no business of ours: but we 
couldn't but wish it a thousand leagues away, notwithstanding. 

We had nearly forgotten the whole occasion—songs, poems, orations, women and 
all—when we were suddenly favored, upon the payment o fifteen cents, with an in- 
teresting little pamphlet, entitled, “ A Poem by Franklin R. Grist, and the Valedictory 
Oration by Cyprian G. Webster ; pronounced before the Senior Class of Yale College, 
July 5, 1848.” Now we are far from being bold or forward, yet we must insist upon 
our official rights, though we do so with great unwillingness We cannot forbear 
calling up to attention the acknowledged truth, that all Editors have, and oven to 
have, their perquisites. Our souls and pockets are supposed (and we acknowledge 
sub rosa the soft impeachment) to be above the filthy lucre of this world ; and there- 
fore we affirm the said exaction of fifteen cents viritim from our editorial corps for the 
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id let to be wholly unprecedented and unjust. We muat insist upon our 
pone legion editorial would cry aloud against us, if we failed. * 
ell, let “ bygones be bygones.” We are perfectly willing to forgive and forget 
the past ; but we are not willing to be neglected in the future. An Editor without his 
perquisites ie a dangerous animal. Beware of him—fa@num in cornu habet. We 
trust our College friends will therefore be prepared to grant us these official claims 
without hesitation, whenever a fitting occasion shall occur hereafter—such, for in. 
stance, as the coming Commencement Concert. We ere fond of music—and trust 
that we shall be among the listeners on that occasion. But to our subject— 

Of the Poem which we have mentioned, we can say but little—at least, but little 
in its favor. We were rather sleepy, we confess, upon the day of its delivery—eir- 
cumstances had occurred to make us so. After vainly attempting for full fifteen 
minutes to listen, we performed, (as some one says, who saw us,) a remarkably expert 
retreat ; and shortly afterward, we were found in an unsettled state of mind, perform- 
ing an irregular stampede among the College elms. Now we are far from charging 
this catastrophe upon the author of the poem aforesaid ; but we must affirm that we 
have never been afflicted in like manner, prior to that time—whether we have been 
thus afflicted since, we refrain from saying. 

‘The Oration, which is always the lion of the day on such occasions, went off re- 
markably well. If was very creditable alike to the author and the clase—in fact, 
quite a “ love” of a lion. His subject was one well worthy the consideration of all— 
The Value of Principles. It was treated in a forcible and lucid manner; and the 
satisfaction everywhere evinced, showed that it had not failed tomake a deep impres- 
sion. It was well that the closing act of a college career should be a lesson on such 
a theme—it would be well if every college class should leave this place with a stern 
sense of the value of principles pressing on their minds. * * * Altogether, the 
exercises passed off with unusual success. The ladies, judging from their smiles at 
least, (in which art we are no adept,) were well pleased with either the literary or 
musical or vocal exercises going on in their auricular organs, we know not which. 
All hail, say we to Presentations! They are the Fourth-of-Julys, the Christmases 
of college life. May they never cease! 


Ovrsecves—Suffer us, dear reader, to make our humble salaam before thee, and 
to task thy patience yet a little longer. We modestly crave thy notice, as we stand, 
quaking with fear, in thine august presence. Spare us, we pray thee, if we have 
fuiled in our endeavor to please thee ; do not * damn us with faint praise.” Our dress 
is parti-colored, but we trust not offensive in its variety. Our “ Townsends” will be 
read, we are assured, with quite as much gusto as usual. “ La Somnambula” isa 
story of thrilling interest; it makes one feel “sheery” even to read it. “Our Old 
District School and School-House” recalis to our mind many a dream of earlier 
days, of playmates long since dead, and of the stern old pedagogue whose seat and 
coat we often filled with pins, and whose divers arguments @ posteriori were fre- 
quently brought heine to our consciousness with becoming cogency and power, in 
those happy, happy days, when we were—well, never mind. 

We thank the author of the article on The Utility of the Periodical Press, for 
the favor which he has already shown us. We trust that it is but the precursor of 
other and, we are assured, better efforts; and we furthermore hope that he will not 
long remain incog. No fear, friend . 

The request of our correspondent from Brooklyn will be complied with. We re- 
gret that any delay has occurred heretofore, and shall take care to avoid the occur- 
rence of itm future. The fault has not lain at our door, but properly falls upon our 
predecessors. 

We are hoping, dear readers, to find the number of our contributors, as well as our 
subscription list, gradually increasing. We expect, during the coming term, to find 
ourselves half-flooded with articles, as well as with cash. Bat come on, friends! We 
promise you to read all faithfully, to publish when we can, and to reject only when 
the interests of our common Magazine demand it. Whenever we are so constrained 
to act, the task shall be performed with kind and friendly feelings, and with supreme 
regard to the right perforinance of the duty to which we have been chosen. 

We regret that we have been unable to issue the present number before this late 
day ; but—we hate chowder parties, we do. Verbum sapientibus sufficient ! 


in nat —Ghann anf OUlek..LhmlUC | .!.UrOlC MGC COO 





